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COMMUNICATIONS. | 


BY REV. A. J. FAUST. 





ln our paper of last week on the Unity of 
the Races, we reached that division of the sub- 
ject, when we proposed to notice other facts 
which bear upon the supposed theory of two 
or more creations of progenitors of mankind. 

We now proceed to notice how the discove- 
ries made and the principles established by 
naturalists, have gradually removed, and re- 
duced almost to nothing, the difficulties which 
once seemed so formidable to the Scripture ae- 
count of the origin of our race. 

In the first place, all naturalists, except the 
few who are supporters of successive develop- 
ment from spontaneous generation, are agreed 
that the genus homo—the- human race— 
consists of but one species, of which there are 
so many varieties. 

It is settled, too, in regard to all. organic 
life, that while every species is permanent, 
there is: 

1. “Inall species, a capacity to accommo- 
date themselves, to a certain extent, toa 
change of external circumstances, this extent 
varying greatly according to species. 

2. When the change ot situation they can en- 
dure is great, it is usually attended with some 
modifications of form, color, size, structure, or 
other particulars. 

3. That some of these acquired peculiarities 
of form, structure, &c., are transmitted to off- 
spring. 

4. That the entire variation from the origi- 


nal type, that any change can produce, may | 


usually be effected in a short period of time, 
after which no further deviation can be ob- 
tained by continuing ta alter the circumstan- 
ces,”’ 

These laws, it will be observed, apply to the 
whole animal creation, at the head of which is 
He is exposed to a greater variety of 
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sign of intelligence. The Romans and Greeks 
of to-day are the same stock as the Romans and 
Greeks of two thousand years ago, yet how fal- 
len in mental power! ‘There are districts in 
Ireland, the birth-place of poets, orators, states- 
| men, and soldiers, and even in indomitable and 
refined France, which in real mental culture 
rank but a small degree above some of the de- 
graded communities of the African coast. And 
it has been proved, that where the lower Afri- 
can has been associated with a civilized race 
under favorable circumstances, their capacities 
become enlarged, and they equal the same class 
in.the most enlightened countries. It is also 
true that unfortunate circumstances, pressing 
from age to age upon any community, debase 
and degrade it, especially when removed from 
intercourse with more happily situated nations. 
This explains the general degradation of the 
nations of Africa, and the still further debase- 
ment, in body and mind, of the few wretched 
wanderers among the barren rocks of Terra 
del Fuego, and over the vast deserts of New 
Holland. 

We have, thus far, only shown, that while the 
theories of those who reject the inspired his- 
tory of the origin of mankind are not supported 
by the researct:. of modern science ; while the 
facts it has collected, and the principles it has 
established, have removed, one by one, the dif- 
ficulties that were once supposed to be in the 
way of the unity ef mankind as the family of 
Adam—as the descendants of those of whom 
it is written, “in the image of God created He 
him ; male and female created He them ;” and 
of whom it is again said: ‘“‘ These are the sons 
of Noah; and of them was the whole earth 
overspread.”” The whole matter of more di- 
rect proof of such unity yet remains; and we 
can only indicate some of the various sources 
whence it is derived. That to which our 
thoughts naturally turn, in the first instance, 
is History; and, on a superficial view, we 
might expect to find it the most copious source 
of evidence. Bat in this we are disappointed. 
Its authentic records no where reach high, and 
yet, taken in its widest sense, including monu- 
ments, inscriptions, traditions, mythology, the 
| manners, customs, and usages of different na- 
| tions, it farnishes a considerable amount of tes- 








contingencies, than almost any other animal ; | ony to the common origin of nations, often 


and the variations induced are in strict accord- 
ance witn those laws. 

That they are so induced, instead of by a 
difference in parentage, has been abundantly 


the antipodes of each other, and to the gene- 
ral direction of the great streams of migration ; 
and points, although not.so definitely as might 
be expected, to a part of Asia as the original 
seat and birth-place of our race. 





proved. ‘Take for instance the anatomical dif- 
ferences—one of the most marked of which is | 
the shape of the skull. (Several very exten- 


sive collections of crania, from all parfs of the | 
world, have been made by Cramar and others.) | 


There are found to be three different types 
or forms of crania, viz: thatof the uncivilized 
tribes in parts of Africa—the pyramidal, com- 
mon to the Tartar, Laplander, Esquimaux, 


Hottentots and many American tribes—and | 


the oval, belonging to the Caucasian races. 

But, although there is ground for this gene- 
ral division, yet there are nations intermediate, 
so that these forms ease off, as it were, into 
each other, indicating that circumstances, and 
not distinct origin, are the cause of variation. 

The Turks of Europe aud the Turks of Cen- 
tral Asia are of the same common stock ; yet } 
the former have gradually gained the oval cra- | 
nium of the Caucasians, while the latter rétain 
the pyramidal skull of their Mongolian or 
‘Tartar race. 

The Magyars, who aré of the same Tartar 
stock, have, in like manner, obtained the oval 
cranium of Europe. It has been proved, 
moreover, that where three successive genera- 
tions of negroes, of Africa, without actual in- 
termixture have been in constant communica- 
tion with Europeans, adopting their habits and 
modes of life, the head is gradually approxi- 
mating to the European form. 


In regard to color, the same is true—the 
graduation of shades, from one extreme to the 
other, leaving no place for the theory that or- 
iginal parentage determines it. But the influ- 
ence of circumstances in this respect is demon- 
strated by theexample of the Jews, who, scat- 
tered among all nations but intermarrying with 
none, are found ofall colors, from lily to ebony; 
while everywhere, they still retain the peculiar 
physiognomy of their race. The same argn- 

ent applies to the nature of the hair, which is 
bond in like manner to graduate through all 
changes. It is worthy of notice here that the 
Roman writers inthe times of Julius Caesar 
describe the Gauls as having uniformly golden 
hair; and the Celts, the ancestors of the Scot- 
tis Highlanders, the Welsh and Irish, as hav- 
ing the same, only of a redder tinge : the influ- 
ence of climate, or other causes, is seen in the 
fact that their modern representatives have 
both lost this pecnliarity. 

This argument is made more striking by re- 
ference to the fact, that other animals exhibit 
variations of the same kind precisely as those 
occurring inman; but much more extensive in 
degree, though in most cases brought about by 
the same causes. This is most observable in 
the case of those domestic animals, the horse, 
the dog, the ox and the like, which have been 
reduced to the servitude of man, and compelled 
to accompa. hin in his migrations over the 
earth. ‘The wiversities of size, figure, color, 
habits and instincts acquired by each of these 
are 80 great, that in most cases it is impossible 
to ascertain the primitive form, except by re-" 
marking that’ to which it returns, when the arti- 
ficial conditions of domestication are with- 
drawn. There is, for*example, no contrast 
among men, so great as that between the huge 
wastiff of St. Bernard, and the little silken- 
haired poodle of the drawing-room ; or, be- 
tween the light grey-hound and the heavy bull- 
dog; yet all these and several other as striking 
varieties of the canine species—varieties her- 
editary in the different breeds—are the result, 
not of original, distinct parentage, but of cir- 
cumstances of nurture and culture; for we 
have authentic evidence, that where dogs are 
removed from the homes and influence of man, 


they lapse into a wild state, and assume a form | 


and color a good deal different from that of 
their domesticated condition. These analogies 
go far in establishing the proposition, that there 
are no anatomical or physical diversitieg in 
mankind, that are beyona the limits of varia- 
tion from a common, original type, which the 
laws of nature have provided for, to adapt the 
descendants of the same parents to the widely 


different circumstances in which they were to 
be placed. ' 


It is true, that the lower species furnish us | 


with no direct analogies in respect to the intel- 
lectual differences of the races of men, unless 
we may take, as such, the striking difference of 
intelligence between the horse and the dog. 
But these mental diversities evidently do not 
depend upon race, but upon circumstances of 
position. The forty millions of Scandinavians 
of Russia, though part of a race that has shown 
itself in other circumstances equal to any other, 


Physiology is the next science that offers its 


| contribution of evidence; and it is, of itself, 


abundant and conclusive to establish the unity 
of mankind. It is this science that has demon- 
strated, that the human race, in all its varieties, 
agree in those conditions of anatomical struct- 
ure, duration of life, liability to the same dis- 
ease, possession of the same instincts, faculties 
and habits of action, and other marks of 
| identity that bring them all within the scien- 
tific definition of one species. It, too, has 
pointed out those many analogies which bring 


| these changes within the common laws of or- 


ganic life, proving them to be deviations from 
a common original type, and showing that no 
multiplication of supposed creations could 
have produced these results; while a common 
parentage and varied circumstances of climate 
and position are the very conditions that science 
demands for their production. In short, had 
the Bible not been given us, physiology alone 
would have proved the common origin of man- 
kind. 

But yet there is another science of very 
modern origin, that is ready to take upon itself 
the demonstration of the same truth, and with- 
out aid from any other. We refer to philology— 
the science of human language. In the seem- 
ing chaos of a hundred tongues, scholars have 
been for years patiently laboring—not so much 
for the sake of knowledge itself, as because it 
evidently furnishes a new clue to trace out the 
relationship of nations, and guide us to their 
origin across abysses of time, unbridged by 
history, into periods of the past, unlighted 
by the dimmest ray of tradition or fable. As 
they have progressed, they have discovered even 
new relations of languages, far removed in | 
space and time—resemblances of words and of 
grammatical structure. They hawe brought 
order out of, chaos—they have discovered seve- 
ral great divisions and classes into which lan- 
guages can be grouped, as plants are arranged 
into genera and species. Nor is this all; these 
classes themselves are found to be not so dis- 
tinct, but that they have words and forms in 
common ; and which, therefore, must have be- 
longed to the common language of the com- 
mon parents of gur race—a new and unex- 
pected, yet a complete demonstration of the 
unity of mankind ! 

We must conclude without having even re- 
ferred to many of these distinct sources of evi- 
dence ; but we cannot do so without speaking 
of one that is to us as forcible as any—the 
unity of affections and moral sentiments. How- 
ever modified in expression by education and 
civilization, however trained in some into noble 
and beautiful forms, and almost stifled in 
others, yet they are there. There is not in 
any one of us a feeling, a desire, an emotion, a 
susceptibility to love, hate, or fear, to happi- 
ness or misery, self-approbation or remorse, 
but in its germ, at least, exists in every haman 
being, whatever his complexion or his stature, 
the form of his skull, or the kind of his hair. 
Laughter and tears—those expressions of joy 
and sorrow, so peculiarly human, confined to 
no country or race, but so strictly confined to 
| man—do they not speak for unity, for oneness, 
for brotherhood? Holy Writ declares, science 
demonstrates, philosophy convinces ; but the 
swelling and the beating heart,the moistened eye, 
the quivering lip, these irresistibly persuade, 
| and, in the words of Shakespeare, convinee us 
| that— 
| “ eon of Nature makes the whole world 
in.”? 
ty —————_ + 
COTTON. 





—_—_ 


| BY SARAH A. MARTIN, 


Notwithstanding the unrealized desire of 
| those who, in their dream of success, Saw cot- 
| ton enthroned and crowned king; sucha king 


| as would make even England bend the supple 


_ hinges of the knee to procure his favor ; not- 
| withstanding the unrealized dream that Eng- 
|land would make haste todo him honor by 
| aiding in securing his success, or become his 
ally in misfortune, there is mach trath in the 
assertion of his adherents, that Cotton is 
King. 

The cotton that grows'ia the pod, the labor- 
er who picks it, the gin that cleans it, the press 
that packs it into bales, the ship that trans- 
ports it, the commission therchant, the manu- 
facturer, the laborer at the loom, the printer 
of its patterns, the dry-goods merchant, the 
people who wear it, the rag-picker who gathers 
it when it is worn out, the paper-maker who 
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uses the rays in manufacture, the stationer who 
sells the paper, the writer who transfers his 
thoughts to it, the printer who prints the 
thoughts, the ink-maker who depends upon 
its use, the bookseller who disposes of the 
works, and those who read the printing upon 
the paper,—all these, in their commercial rela- 
tions and aspects, countenance the claim of his 
majesty, if nat to a kingdom, at least to a very 
large principality. 

Shall he be a despot or a constitutional 
monarch ? that is the question,—a question, 
the immediate issues of which affect the politi- 
cal bearings aad prosperity of America; at the 
same time affecting, and that not very remote- 
ly, the mercantile success of the three foremost 
nations of Christendom. 

In seeking @ solution of this problem, let us 
inquire briefly what is cotton, and how it is 
cultivated. me 

What is Cotton? It is a plant with a strong 
and vigorous root, a quickly-growing, rank and 
prolific stalk, with an abundant, capricious, 
but valuable product. 

The soil on which it grows must be prolific, 
but not too rank. The ground oy which it is 
for the first time produced, must be chastened 
by maze and pumkins, which are gross in their 
nature. So exhausting is cotton, that the land 
on which it grows must be left to rest every 
third’year at least. Aindeven then, the stalk 
—which, on account of its gross cellular forma- 
tion, its rank juices, and its weakness of fibre, 
decays as quickly as it grows—the stalk, or its 
chemical equivalents, must form the manure 
which makes possible a second crop. 


The nature ofthis plant requires three things 
in its production, It requires promptitude in 
planting, constaacy of attendance while grow- 
ing, and great application in the gathering. 
Its culture is attended by these evils, namely, 
malaria in its locality, and rheumatic tenden- 
ciesin its gatherers, on account of the dew 
which hangs about its pods and its abundant 
leaves, which keeps the hands and garments of 
its gatherers wet for many hours in the early 
morning. Itis also generally exhausting to 
the whole system of the labourer, since to pre- 
serve the weight and quality of the cotton, he 
must work not only all day, but late at night, 
to press into bales the picking of the preceding 
day, as it will either become mouldy from the 
dampness, or dry and brittle in fibre from the 
quick evaperation of the dew when exposed to 
the sun. 

There are three kinds of cotton, known as 
Midland, Upland, and Sea Island. The lowest 
of this class is ‘that |. PgR on lands which, 
though not the best'for cotton, will pay best 
with a cotton crop. The nextis that produced 
on what is called the prairie lands of the States 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi—lands 
of such a rich, though clayey, character, that 
the feet of the beasts and laborer have to be 
cleaned of it every half hour, to enable them 
to continue their toil, so heavy.is the weight. 
Then there is the finest species, the most ex- 
pensive, but the most injurious to human life 
in its cultivation, called the Sea Island cotton, 
produced «nly on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina. 

This cotton requires peculiar conditions. It 
requires the sea-weed for manure, and the in- 
fluence of the Galf stream, to bring it to a 
state of supériority over all other cottons. It 
always brings nearly double, and sometimes 
quadruple, the price of any other. . 


But, as I intimated, these conditions are se- 
cured at terrible expense to its producers. 
Where it grows terrible fevers prevail—fevers 
contagious and deadly to the unacclimatised, 
and deteriorating even to the native. So true 
is this, that during slavery the average of negro- 
life on the Sea Islands was not more then seven 
years, nor in any other cotton region more 
than nine years. The rapid decay of the sea- 
weed; and thé humid air produced by the Gulf 
stream especially, breed and perpetuate the 
deadly malaria. 

It is doubted very much by many whether 
any constitution but that of the negro could be 
employed in the production of this cotton, as 
his constitution carries with it, by descent from 
a tropical race, a natural adaptedness to such 
conditions as I have mentioned, and possesses 
a vitality that throws off the diseases peculiar 
to this atmosphere. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that no other laborer is now so acclima- 
tised as the negro to conditions which seem to 
be indispensable to the production of all cottons 
in a more or less degree; for, though con- 
tagious diseases, rheumatism, and general de- 
bility do not prevail in other cotton localities 
to the same extent as in the Sea Islands, they 
are still known to prevail to some extent in all 
cotton-growing districts. ' 

It may be, and I think it is possible, that 
free labor will find some means of defeating the 
evils heretofore attendant upon the cultivation 
of cotton in respect to climatic conditions and 
diseases. Skill, we'all know, or must see, wasim- 
possible with slave labor. The more compli- 
cated the machinery put into the hands of the 
slave, the greater his excuse for not under- 
standing the use of it, and the greater his temp- 
tation to break it, that he might rest while it 
was being mended; and in the proportion of 
pressure put upon the negro to get the mest 
work out of him in a given time, in that same 
proportion was the soil exhausted, so as to need 
a stimulant, which was bofh unhealthy for the 
land and the laborer. 

But with the return of peace, companies are 
being formed to gather the sea-weed necessary 
to perpetuate the prolificacy of the Sea Islands, 
rather than to wait for the sea-weed to come to 
them, as was the case during slavery; and 
chemistry is at work, through the aid of free 
capital and liberty-loving science, in the effort 
to rob the sea-weed of all but its powers to en- 
rich the soil. 

And when steam and other improved agencies 
are put to work upon those rich praries of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, it will be 
found that there is not only a great saving of 
negro life, but. that white men, as well as 
colored men, can aid in furnishing to the world 
a class of cotton only to be got from the United 
States. 

In view of what science has already achieved, 
there is no doubt that cotton may be made to 
grow so high under the inventive genius of free 
labor in stimulating the soil, and that, too, 
without any detriment in fibre, that the back- 
breaking and deforming position of constant 
stooping in picking it may be rendered unne- 
cessary? Who can doubt that water-proof gar- 
ments will be adopted under the care, fore- 
thought, economy, and humanity of free labor, 
80 as to prevent rhetimatism and other diseases 
heretofore unavoidable to the cotton producer ? 
And when these improvements. come,, there 
will come with them a better class of cotton. 
It will be cleaner of sand, which the-slave put 








longer and more tenacious of fibre, through 
more scientific manuring and more artistic gin 
ning, and the world will get more of it on ac- 
count of the new impulse under which the 
colored man will work, and the addition of 
skilled laborers which freedom will bring. 


=e _—____—_ 
AN OLD FOE WITH A NEW FACE. 
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BY F. J. WEBB. 


—— 


There is no surer indication that a party has 
done something to be ashamed of in the past, 
and designs doing something worse in the 
future, than may be found in the concealment 
of their identity behind @ new name, When 
you see a man, or party, steadily ignore his or 
their family or party patronymic, you may rest 
assured that name is associated with something 
from which men are repelled by disagreeable 
remembrances. 

This reflection has been forced upon us by 
the resolute determination of the southern wing 
of the ‘Tammany unterrified” to sink in obli- 
vion the name formerly inscribed on their ban- 
ners—the name under which they fought their 
desperate battles, in, to them, the good old 
times, in defence of, and for the perpetuation 
of slavery, and with it, the eternal degradation 
of the African race on this continent. 

They are fighting now, as they fought then, 
in favér of every measure likely to relegate 
the colored man to the position of suffering he 
has endured in the past. They oppose now as ob_ 
stinately as then any movement that is calcu- 
lated to elevate him to his proper position and 
maintain him there. 

But the American Democrat has always been 
a sharp fellow. Up to every dodge likely to 
serve his end, he will swallow almost every 
doctrine at every place, provided he can only 
get his hands in the spoils as a reward. Heis 
prote stionist in Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land. Great on internal improvement in the 
West, and obstinately free trade down South. 
But he never hetetofore could be induced to 
swallow the colored man, even though permit- 
ted to make ever so wry a face, and say as many 
bad words as he liked. 

He finds, however, that this same long-des- 
pised colored man has become a power in the, 
land; that he can materially influence the up- 
building or destraction of parties. He dis 
covera now that in these days of fifteenth 
amendments, test oaths, colored Senators, and 
other enormities, that the colored man must be 
some how approached and utilized. So he 
says my colored friend and brother, how de- 
lighted I shall be to make your acquaintance. 
My name is ——. Ah! Dem—no, not that, 
Conservative. 

Truly that party has fallen on evil times. 
How sad for. them, that in all the catalogue of 
political titles they could not find one more 
honored by those associations, that inspire the 
heart with gratitude for the past, or hope and 
encouragement for the future. Conservative 
forsooth, in a republican country, that has not 
yet celebrated its centeniary epoch. 

We do not mean our people to he deceived 
by this new title, they will not be when we tell 
them what conservatism means, abroad and at 
home. 

In Russia it is serfdom and the knout. In 
France, the overthrow of the men of 48, and 
the subjection of republican principles to the 
domination ofa million of bayonets. In Spain 
a monarchy in opposition to a republic. In 
Italy the secular rule of the Pope, the doctrine 
of papal infalability. Aye, the Inquisition if it 
dared. In England 4 state church, a landless 
peasantry, limited franchise. In Cuba subjec- 
tion to Spain and slavery. Now what does it 
mean here, 

The general acceptation of the term Conser- 
vative is understood to indicate “those who 
would preserve old institutions, from change or 
innovation. We ask what time honored insti- 
tution has the Democratic party in charge— 
these Southern conservatives (or reactionists 
rather)—that is threatened by ruinous innova- 
tion at the hand of the Republican party. The 
only institution that has had the unremitting 
care of the conservatives, is one tHat deluged 
the country with blood, after having made it a 
scorn and bye word amongst the liberal nations 
of the earth—so utterly was it at variance 
with the true Democratic principle. 

Oh, say they, we don’t mean that; we mean 
opposition to rash innovation. Colored men 
of the South, what are the rash innovations, 
the institutions of the country have lately ex- 
perienced—they are colored voters, wa!king 
manfully to the polls, depositing an intelligent 
vote for that party whose friendship for us has 
been tried. They are the governance of south- 
ern cities, by men who once dared not walk their 
streets at night without a pass. They are col- 
ored men as State legislators, making the laws 
by which white men are governed. They are 
happpy-faced colored children on their way to 
mixed schools, treading over the very ground 
on which it was once a penal offence to teach 
them to read the word of God. These are the 
innovations these conservatives would check. 
They se ‘he doom of their party written in the 
faces oi . .e men who, in this ‘‘ new era” of our 
country’s ‘istory, have attained the full statue 


and dignit: of American citizens. 
THE NEGRO. 


_— 


BY AN AFRICAN, 


—_—— 


Is the negro inherently and irretrievably in- 
feriorasa man? And ifso, ishe, therefore, unfit 
to grapple with the difficulties of freedom, or to 
disprove his natural adaptness to a state of op- 
pression, or to overcome its terrible traces upon 
him? Thereis no reason to account him natur- 
ally inferior, excepton the Darwian theory, that 
all races, at some period of development, are in- 
ferior. But eyen though that theory wereallowed 
to be true, it would prove too much, since it 
would take away the only claim of oppression, 
that, namely, of inherent inferiority. For, if 
the negro is in a transition state from the brute 
to the man, he is simply where all races have 
been at some point of their history ; and if any 
other race has finally risen to superiority, so 
may the negro race eventually rise. But 
refusing to accept this theory for the white 
race, we reject itin the case of the negro; and 
until some one catches and exhibits a specimen 
of speaking orang-outangs, or of a speechless 
race of men, or till we are shown a gorilla with 
a thumb that is not as long as its fingers, we 
shall continue to reject it. 

Nay, while we have black men like the late Sol- 
puque of Hayti, who can be as despotic and as 
peacockish as white men, and like Geffrard, 
who are as able in statesmanship, and men 
amongst us as brilliant as Frederick Douglass, 
and others as dull as Dogberry, we must be 
excused for adopting the opposite theory. 

Bat admitting the negro to be inferior, how 


mean to hold the theory of the 





in in former times to make the weight that his 
task-master required of him. It will. be clearer 
of motes, which were introduced through the 


carelessness or hurry of the slave. It will be | 


| without shedding or causing to be shed one 


does that justify oppresing him, especially if we 





since the inferiority of the negro necessitates 
an inferior form ‘of labor, an inferior social 
fabric, and inferior political appliances, from 
all of which the white man must suffer even 
more than the negro? Brutality may be re- 
strained when drivinga mere brute, but when 
the laborer has not only the feelings of a brute 
ta be excited, but the determination of a man 
to resist, the driver must himself become a 
brate through the constant necessity of coer- 
cion. The form of labor applied to such a be- 
ing must in itself be inferior. If the laborer 
does not progress in the arts, the employer can- 
not progress in the science of labor. The form 
of labor must therefore remain stationary, 
which, in our time, is the same as being retro- 
gade in character. 

It may be right to deny marriage to a semi- 
brute, but it cannot be right to adopt a form 
of social existence that tempts the superior 
race to disregard marriage themselves, and to 
show that disregard in connection with semi- 
brutes in having progeny by them. For, if 
the negro woman is not a brute, it is a strange 
thing to say that she is one, seeing that mem- 
bers of the superior race are often the fathers 
of her children ; and if she is a brute, for them 
to be the fathers of her children is a thing 
stranger still. Then, too, if the superior race 
may become thus inferior without perceiving 
it, ashrewd suspicion may be allowed that the 
race accounted inferior by them may be equal 
without their recognizing it. 

Still further, to plead the inferiority of the 
victim of oppression is to stand in the way of 
all political advancement. For if the negro 
can be made and kept happy only at the ex- 
pense of hampering the progressive tendencies 
of free government for white men—if a white 
man who is opposed to the negro’s degrada- 
tion must be driven away from his enterprise, 
and his residence whenever he would improve 
the law for white men—if, in short, the life of a 
white man is not worth as much as the life of 
a negro’s, where oppression exists, provided 
the white man refuses to be degraded by yield- 
ing to the terms of oppression, then, we say, the 
inferiority of the negro is recognized and prac- 
tised upon at a fearful expense. 

We submit that the negro has no right to be 
happy and contented under oppression at such a 
fearful expense to the so-called superior race. 
Our position, then, is this, that freedom is a 
good thing for all, the negro included— 
that his inferiority is no sound argument for 
degrading him, since it makes his oppressor in- 
inferior; that he is not inferior except from 
circumstances. 

But were these positions false, what then? 
The negroes are free, and it would cost as much 
blood and treasure to re-enslave them as it has 
already cost to free them. 


Shall we allow prejudices which have been 
rebuked by Providence to stand in the way of 
the white man’s advancement, by throwing 
them as obstructions in the way of the colored 
man’s elevation ? ; 

We are told by some that emancipation may | 
be right, but that the method of accomplish- 
ing it was wrong. We are told that it cost too 
much blood, suffering and treasure. Well, 
that may be. But that was the choice of the 
superior race, and if their wisdom was not 
equal to the task without this sacrifice, that 
only proves that they are not so superior to the 
negro after all. For had the method been left 
to him, he would have laid down his chains 


drop of blood. 

We are told again that emancipation - ought 
to have been gradual and not immediate. Well, 
all that we can say, seeing that such objectors 
have done nothing else but say, it was not 
gradual—neither is this any fault of the ne- 
gro’s. But if this be an evil, there is a partial 
remedy left for it; especially if those who 
speak of it desire to cure it rather than to be 
captious about it. The remedy is this: that 
good and able men of the superior race should 
carry or send to these negroes the aids and 
elements of knowledge, and so try and make 
up by the number of volunteers, and by the 
amount of aid, for the lack of preparation 
which attended the colored man’s entrance 
into freedom. 

It is farther objected that the negroes are 
lazy, because of the tropical influences that 
still linger in them, and on account of the 
habits engendered by slavery. Well, the claim 
which I set up for his equal humanity compels 
me to admit, apart from his tropical tendencies 
or his slavish habits, that he may be lazy. I 
have seen so many lazy men among white peo- 
ple, and I have seen them indulge their lazi- 
ness at such fearful expense to truth, virtue, 
and uprightness, that I am quite prepared to 
believe that the negro may be lazy also. But 
I have known of so many negroes escaping to 
the cold and rigorous climate of Canada and 
the Northern States, where they knew they 
would have to work even harder than in slavery 
—I have seen so many of them, by night-work 
and secret acquisition, purchase their freedom, 
and continue to work till they had purchased 
that of their whole family—I have seen so many 
wealthy colored people in the North, working 
against prejudice and proscription, up to posi- 
tions of ease and afflaence—that I never would 
have believed that a negro was lazy had I not 
seen so many lazy white men. 

But why should this fact stand in the way of 
practical men? If the negro is not entirely a 
brute, he may, upon the Darwinian theory, 
eventually become a man ; and supposing that 
impossible, we have seen that it is too great a 
hindrance to the material progress, and at too 
great a cost to social purity and political econ- 
omy, for the white race to bring itself down to 
the only terms on which they can be kept de- 
graded. ” 

Thre alternative then being that the negro 
must go free, and the fact being that he is at 
least a progressive brute, what nobler work can 
scientific minds be engaged in than helping to 
prove the soundness of their own theory about 
ethnological development, and the wise ar- 
rangement of Providence, that even the lowest 
races may be uplifted by the help of the sape- 
rior. 

But if this theory is unsound, and that held 
by others is true, that ‘‘God has made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on the face 
of the earth,” then, inasmuch as you would 
like help out of degradation, if in the negro’s 
present condition, and would wish to be aided 
in effacing the traces of bondage, and would 
long for assistance in forming habits of self- 
reliance and feelings of self-respect, ‘‘ Do unto 


unto you.” 
el 
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others even as ye would that they should do 





. CONSTITUTIONAL. 


BY M. R. DELANY. 


“The Constitution has been viol:tted!"’ is 
an exclamation daily uttered in both Houses 
of Congress, by the opposition. 

What is a constitution, and for what is it in- 
tended? Let us inquire. 

A constitution is a ‘legal guaranty of secu- 
rity to all the rights and privileges of ‘the peo- 
ple in a country, the basis of which must be 
written or understood. 

In all countries without these constitutional 
arrangements (written or traditional,) the will 
of the ruler is law, and the liberties of the 
people are /nsecure. 

The British Constitation is based on Magna 
Charta, a written document, which prohibits 
any act of government abridging or curtailing 
the rights and privileges of the people ; hence, 
no Act of Parliament can be repealed, nor ju- 
dicial decision reversed, that has ever been es- 
tablished in their favor. e : 

. The greatest political and civil rights en- 
joyed vy the royal family and nobility, must 
be conceded to and enjoyed by the common 
people of the Empire; and every privilege 
may be extended in common to all, but none 
can be abrogatdll. 

By this wise provision, the only alteration 
to the constitution, allowable, must be favora- 
ble and progressive; in strict conformity with 
all the provisions of Magna Charta, or the 
great charter of British rights. 

Every Act of Parliament or judicial deci- 

sion, as the habeas’ corpus, the acknowledg- 
ment of Scotch and Irish Peérage, ruling slay- 
ery from British soil—as in the Somerset case 
—West India emancipation, the Corn Laws 
“Trish emancipation,” as it is called, the right 
of suffrage to the common people, each and all 
are additions to the constitution, which cannot 
be repealed, because enhancing the liberty of 
the people. 

The British Constitution, then, consists of a 
succession of Liberal Acts, forced by the com 

mon people from the Crown, by the authority 
of Magna Charta, the fundamental source of 
their rights. 

Every act of justice, then, is constitutional, 
and in strict conformity with the only object 
and design of that instrument. 

The Constitution of the United States, un- 
like that of Great Britain, is a document of 
numerical provisions, designed more for the 
regulation of departments of state, and official 
duties, than for. defining and guarding the 
rights of the people. 

This instrament is conservative in character, 
its alteration carefully guarded against, and 
scarcely to be hoped for; while that of the 
British is progressive, continual alterations 
being provided for and expected. 

Had the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence been adopted at the time as the basis of 
the Constitution, it would then have been to 
the United States what Magna Charta is to 
Great Britain. 

The act of 1787 limiting slavery in the 
Northwest territory ; the act of 1808 limiting 
the slave trade; the instructions of 1851 to 
Captain Ingraham in relation to Martin Kotzta, 
defining the rights of American citizens on 
board American vessels; the emancipation 
proclamation of 1863; the civil rights bill of 
1866, and all the reconstruction acts of Con- 
gress promoting the rights of the people, would 
have only been so many clauses added to the 
Constitution, in conformity with the great 
principles of that document. 

Ané there is little doubt that when Jefferson 
and his compeers framed the Declaration, they 
expected it, like Magna Charta, to be the basis, 
indeed, the Constitution itself—a guaranty of 
security to the rights of the people, definitely 
laid down as therein declared. But the whole 
was perverted, as ‘sad experience has proven ; 
and, instead of that great charter, an ambigu- 
ous document, susceptible of almost any con- 
struction concerning human rights, was shame- 
fully imposed upon the American people and 
the world, as the Constitution of a new nation, 
claiming to have taken the most advanced po- 
sition in modern civilization. 

The Constitution of the United States then, 
it is clearly seen, according to its structure, 
failed entirely aa an instrument, for which it 
was intended, previous to the late civil war. 
And the old line leaders in both political. par- 
ties (Whig and Democrat.) as statesmen, did 
little else in their interpretation and legal con- 
struction of it, than mislead the American peo- 
ple in the knowledge of constitutional rights. 
It must be understood and laid down asa 
proposition logically correct, that any instru- 
ment which recognises in its provisions, the 
violation of the natural rights of any part of 
the people, is a mockery in its pretensions ; as 
the design of a Constitution legitimately must 
be, the enlargement and protection of the 
rights of the whole people. . 

The object of this article is to instruct a 
class of readers in the elementary principles 
of Constitutional government; and todo ample 
justice to a subject so important, would require 
a series of articles on the history of constitu- 
tions. 

The new era upon us, requires new duties 
among a new political element; and conse- 
quently, there must be disseminated, informa- 


tion, commensurate with their requirements. 
er 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


BY RICHARD THEODORE GREENER. 


It has been the custom for those who looked 
merely upon one side of the great question of 
Labor to assume that there was s necessary 
antagonism between Capital and Labor. The 
exaggerated accounts of the ‘‘rapacity” of 
the employers, and the equally inflamed re- 
ports of the excesses committed “ by ignorant 
and brutalized workingmen” in the struggles 
for their ‘‘ rights,” has undoubtedly done much 
to foster this idea of a supposed antagonism. 
There was much ground for complaint on both 
sides; but still it cannot be denied that in the 
long ran Labor did not, and from the Very na- 
ture of the case could not, maintain its ground 
against Capital. The remedies sought to ame- 
liorate this condition of affairs have been vari- 
ous and antagonistic. 

The co-operative movement has offered the 
best solution to the problem, however much 
difficulty there may have arisen in obtaining it. 
Leaving out of consideration the monastic: 
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Robert Dale Owen, made the operatives in his 
spinning mill at New Lanark, Scotland, sharers 
in the profits. Mr. Owen's scheme succeeded 
so well that he proposed to form villages on 
the co-operative plan. 

Mr. Abram Combe, of Edinburgh, in 1824, 
purchased the Orbiston estate, at a cost of 
$100,000, for the purpose of applying co-opera- 
tion to agricultural interests. The movement 
failed; but the three hundred men, women, 
and children, who were by this failure deprived 
of employment, sowed abroad the co-operative 
principle... By the year 1830 there were from 
three to four hundred of these societies in the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1843 the Universal Community Society of 
Rational Religionists, at Harmony Hall, Hamp- 
shire, after spending $150,000 on land and 
buildings, added its name to the failures. 


These two instances, it will be observed, were 

attempts to establish agricultural co-operation. 
The first permanently successful enterprise 
was the co-operative store started by the fa- 
mous Rochdale pioneers in 1844. They began 
with twenty-eight members, £28 capital, no 
business, and a stock ridiculously small. In 
1867 they announced a membership of 6,823 
persons, a capital of £128,435, and a cash 
business of £284,910, the profits of which 
amounted to £41,619. 
The attempts which had been made before 
the Rochdale society had failed chiefly because 
they gave credit, sold godds cheaper than the 
stores, did not share the profits with the com- 
mon laborer, and acted upon the idea that 
there was contest between competition and co- 
operation. 

To Mr. Howarth, of Rochdale, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Scotland, is due the plan of dividing 
the profits upon purchase, and selling for cash. 
This gave an impetus in the right direction, 
and secured a firm foundation for co-operation. 
In 1863 the various societies in England 
numbered 521, with a membership of 200,000, 
and a capital of £2,600,000. 


This does not include the Scottish societies. 
In France, Germany, and the United States the 
movement has spread, Its success in Germa- 
ny being assured by the untiring perseverance 
of Mr. Schultze Delitzch, the father—as he is 
termed—of German co-operation. 

There were 900 societies in Germany in 
1862, with 140,000 members and a capital of 
$1,500,000, and an annual business of $22s- 
500,000. . 

The movement in Germany has partaken to 
a great extent, owing, perhaps, to the rigid 
barriers in society, of the character ofthe En- 
glish societies. There, as in England, there is , 
a marked distinction between master and 
workmen. In America circumstances have 
been more favorable. The American laborer 
is soon lost, if he is thrifty, in the ‘‘ boss.” 
The boss, in turn, becomes a proprietor. The 
social condition, too, of our working classes is 
better, because of our general system of edu 
cation. 

‘All these things have tended to supercede 
the necessity of these societies in America; 
consequently they have only had an ephemeral 
existence. They have taken no such root as 
in England. 

Yet the Oneida Community, the different 
Shaker settlements, have all been productive of 
good. The famous association of Ouvriers, 
in Paris has béen so stock an illustration in all 
works on political economy that it is needless 
to mention it. Such is the history of co-opera- 
tion in brief. — 

—inininenotlp 

Wasurneton, February 3, 1870. 
Dear Str: When a short time ago, I joined 
myself in alliance with your people, by my 
marrying Miss Marie B. Wormley, I acted with- 
out any mental reservation, and I continue 
without any after thought. 
As a Frenchman, I never indulged in preju- 
dices, which appears to me not only to be non- 
sense, but a wrong ; as a Christian, I do not 
admit any kind of proscription against my 
brothers by nature ; and as a man, do not re- 
cognize any imaginary line as dividing men, 
exgept the one separating an honest one from 
a knave. 
I think now, as I have always thought, that 
those are quite worthy of our respect and es- 
teem, whatever may be their race, who do ac- 
cording to honor and equity; as such are 
beloved of Almighty God in spite of their dif- 
ferences of religi : in their 
mind kind, humane, and charitable fi and 
have no connection with people who, in the 
words of Dickens, show a coarse familiarity 
with sacred things, and who are very busy with 
their lips and idle in the heart, or with the 
class of persons who, in the opinion of Swift, 
have just enough religion to make them hate, 
and not enough to make them love, one another. 

Iam extremely interested in every step of 
the struggle in which you are engaged, espe- 
cially for securing social privileges. The negro 
has now his share of political and social rights, 
which shall not be taken from him, and he has 
lent his endeavors for the advancement of the 
noble and generous aspirations of all times, of 
all nations, which will be accomplished by and 
by—“‘equity, liberty, fraternity.” 

A well known gentleman in Washington says 
about my marriage, that “it belonged to the 
twentjeth century.” Although in his mind, it 
was a condemnation of my course yet, I accept 
this word as a compliment, for, I think, the 
twentieth century, will be as intelligent cer- 
tainly as the nineteenth now is; andthe logic 
of events, incessant in its eseps towards hu- 
manity and progress, will not be stopped by 
unreasonable prejudices. Knowing by expe- 
rience that in your people are found the same 
intelligence, the same energy, the same probity, 
capacity and virtues as those of which the 
whiterace shows itself so proud; and. less 
vices sometimes, perhaps this twentieth centary 
censured in advance will effect the recon- 





races I long for and expect. No greatét enjoy- 
ment could have been afforded to me, than ,the 
reception of your “ New Era,” in the perusal 
of which you greatly delighted; for, I see your 
christian, and righteous ideas of. Indeed, 


your cause, for which T sincerely. desire » fall 
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of the white race,%nd to reap the results of it, 


ciliation. ‘This desized fusion between all the 


influence which I ceuld employ 7 “im behalf of | 
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Goep von/Avovera.—Mr. David A. Ritter, 
cashier ef the Augusta (Ga.) Branch of the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank, in response to the 
suggestion in our issue of the 27th ult., sends 
us two yearly subscribers for each thousand 
dollars of deposits received in the month of 
December. Mr. R. says also more subscribers 
will be obtained. Thank you, sir; we will en- 
deavor to return dollar for dollar, with interest. 





The New Era, in its third number, publishes 
the salutatory of Vrederick Douglass as cor- 
responding editor. It is a “star paper,” 
marked by the strong sense and couched in the 
furcible English of its author.. With all our 
heart we wish this new paper success. It has 
an inviting field; and, if conducted in the 
spirit and with the high aims so admirably set 
forth by Mr. Douglass, it will do much to ex- 
pel the malignant spirit of caste from our in- 
stitutions, and make our country worthy of its 
exalted professions.— Jndependent. 





A telegram from Governor Reed, of Florida, 
says that the effort to impeach him has been 
defeated, and that his administration has been 
sustained by two-thirds of the House. 





Friends, we appreciate good wishes, they 
help to cheer us on in our labors, but do not 
forget that good Words, however encouraging. 
do not pay the expenses incurred in publishing 
a newspaper ; subscriptions, with the money, 
will alone dothat. Remember this and send 
aldémg your $2.50 with your good cheer. - 





Tue London Times had lately an editorial 
article on the present depression in the cotton 
trade. The writer ascribes the causes to the 
dearness of.the raw material, and the superi- 
ority of American manufactures, and thinks the 
true remegies for the distress are—first, greater 
inteliigence and skill onsthe part of the work- 
mer; and, second, a reduction in the price of 
coals. 

So sc. Let the mother country lift her poor 
out of ruts worn so deep that the next most 
difficult thing tg getting in is the getting out 
of them. As longasa gig is the test of respec- 
tability, and alpaca dresses mark the line of 
entrance upon gentility, poverty, and igno- 
rance, are inevitable. 

The custom of pensioning private servants 
has the effect to make every domestic servile in 
bowing to the great, and content to rest for a 
life time in a place which they are happy to 
leave to their children. Less benevolence and 
more justice will do England and her peasantry 
a great deal of good. 








THE HAYTIAN MINISTER. 





General Tate has made an indelible impres- 
‘sion upon this community. He is a man, and 
therefore has made his way in the atmosphere 
of Washingtonian prejudice with surprising 
selfcommand and safety, especially when he 
knew the past proscription under which the 
race with which he is allied had suffered. The 
General has done this with a full knowledge 
of his responsibilities, and a cheerful desire to 
meet them. 

He has as thoroughly identified himself with 
the colored people here as he has freely asso- 
ciated with the whites. Some lies were writ- 
ten to the/New York Herald about his putting 
on airs at Wormley’s. Wormley says he never 
had a more complete gentleman in his house, 
or one whom it gave him more pleasure to 
serve. 

We have only to add that the latest advices 
confirm our views of the nature and extent of 
the revolution in Hayti. Even the American 
minister is menaced on account of his extend- 
ing that sanctuary to the vanquished which 
has been recognized in the most barbarous 
ages of the world. 

In the wild orgies of bloodshed, the Haytian 
people have taken a leap in the dark. But as the 
civilized world perceive that Haytian politics, 
as well as religion there, is based upon person- 
alities, we must wait for the next war conque- 
ror or the next new saint. 

General Tate has been banished, proscribed, 
and denounced in Hayti, but we hail him as a 
martyr. 

We may say, he will give our land a states- 
man through Hayti’s loss of a warrior and di- 
plomatist. 











Lecture By THE Hox. Henry Witson.—The 
large number of ladies and gentlemen who had 
the pleasure of listening to the Rev. Dr. Sun- 
derland’s lecture on “The Phases of Life,’’ be- 
fore the students of Wayland Seminary, on 
last Friday evening, certainly enjoyed a treat 
of a very high order. Wit and humor, serious 
thought and wholesome counsel, were so 
blended in that happy and eloquent effort, as 
to render it equally instructive and eatertain- 
ing. 

The second lecture of the course will be de- 
livered on to-morrow (Friday) evening by the 
Hon. Henry Wilson, of the United States Sen- 
ate, at the same place—the seminary building 
on I street, near the corner of Nineteenth. 
The very name of the speaker announced for 
this occasion will be sufficient, doubtless, to 
sectire a crowded audience; for the honorable 
Senator’s unblemished record as one of the 
oldest and truest advocates of the rights of all 
men has justly obtained for him a host of ad- 
mirers. If thestudents of Wayland Seminary 
continue to be as fortunate in the selection of 
speakers as they have been thus far, the thanks 
of the public will be due to them for havjng in- 
stituted a free course of lectures, that will com- 
pare favorably with any other in progress, 
this winter. 





The Fifteenth Amendment. 

This is the exact status of the fifteenth 
amendment: We have thirty-seven States; the 
favorable votes of twenty-eight is necessary. 
Just that number of States have ratified the 
amendment, and the others, Texas and Nebras- 
ka, are ready to do so. The seven States to go 
on record against the amendment are: Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Oregon, and Tennessee. 





There was quite a fall of snow in Richmond 
on Sunday last, but the weather was too warm 
for it to remain. 





The Superior Court of Ohio adjourned yester- 
day morning until next Monday, without ren- 
dering a decision onthe Bible question. 














In the New Jersey Senate last night after o 
Debate of three hours, the Fifteen 
ment was rejected by a vote of 13 to 8. 

Ricoen 


A Nashville dispatch says no freights for! 
points beyond Chatanooga are taken in copse- 
quence of a freight blockade at the latter city. 








a 
Earata.—In our last week’s paper several 


- wnfortunate errors occurred in the communica- 


tion of “B. M- P.,” entitled Literary Recrea- 
tions, which should be attributed to the hasty 
reading of proof. The words ‘‘ hemorrhage” 


and “phlebotomized”’ were correct in the 
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a 
THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Good riddance to the negro! For two 
hundred and fifty years he has been a 
thorn in the flesh. The 15th amendment 
has extracted him. In a few weeks at most, 
we shall have the official notification neces- 
sary to make the ratification a constitution- 
ally accomplished fact. Shades of the 
slaves of Jamestown, haunt us no more! 
Let the blood of Crispus Attucks cry no 


-| more from the ground, as the consecrating 


libation of our revolution, against the na- 
tion which held his descendants in slavery. 
Thou old saint hero and martyr of Har- 
per’s Ferry, let thy soul betake itself to 
rest ! we have followed thy marching on to 
the end of battle and to the day of victory! 

There are trials yet in store for us, we 
know. The law is yet to be translated into 
social agreement; the righteous principles 
of a great party are to be transcribed from 
the ballot to the card of invitation; the 
polling booth must be annexed to the 
chimney-corner of those who are as yet 
ignorant of the capacities of our race. But 
these things will all come in good time. 
We ourselves must seek to realize, that our 
fightings without will not be so disturbing 
as our fears within. 

Let us not scorn the teachings of a larger 
and riper experience than our own. With 
rare exceptions, our white fellow-citizens 
must occupy the chief places for a long 
time to come ; and the bond @f our influ. 
ence with them must be union among our- 
selves. By harmony in our counsels, and 
a willingness to sacrifice our ambition to 
the claims of that good sense which should 
teach us that, when the people cannot do 
without us in office, they will have us, we 
shall be able to make our white representa- 
tives follow us while they seem to lead 

But after all, manhood and statesman- 
ship go together. Let us first of all begin 
to count up our deficiencies. We shall 
mention the two principal ones. We are 
poor, and contentment in our poverty 
means the neutralization of our ballot. 
Bound by pSverty to the soil of the mo- 
nopolists with the fetters of capital, inde- 
pendence in feeling or in circumstances be- 
comes impossible. We must be owners of 
the soil; and we need to acquire those 
habits of economy which will make the 
nation see our deserts in granting land, and 
keep us under an ever present sense of 
need to hold it when we get it. Rooted 
and grounded in the soil, we will be steadied 
by considerations of our responsibilities ; 
and many of the old traces of oppression 
will fall from us, while truthfulness, honesty, 
sobriety, and industry will take their places. 

We are ignorant. The million influen- 
ces for good which are shed through books 
and by intercourse with cultivated men, 
we have so far missed. Since our freedom 
we have been so much engaged in the strug- 
gle for our civil and ‘political rights that 
we have have had but little time for cul- 
ture. That struggle is over., Let the old 
people keep themselves well informed, 
through the newspapers, while the young 
devote their energies, at, all reasonable 
sacrifice, to securing a systematic educa- 
tion. 

The public interest in education is not 
much abated. The American Missionary 
Associatien still sends its hundreds of 
teachers into the field. The New England 
Society still aids in the glorious cause. 
Colleges are springing up all over the 
country for our benefit. Nearly all the 
old Universities have fiung open their 
doors to us. So the field is clear. 


We-have only to cherish those strong 

impulses and fresh aspirations which have 
accompanied us into our new estate, to be 
able to rival the experiences of hard strug- 
gle but determined purpose which gave 
the white race such men as Henry Wilson, 
and N. P. Banks. Money and edncation 
alone can save us. 
In this the first hour of any living prés- 
ent for our whole race, the tears of grati- 
tude to Almighty God blot out the blood- 
stains of the past. We have now an inalien- 
able inheritance in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; the sacred names in every strug- 
gle for national life or honor will now fill 
the mouths 0: our maidens and young men. 
Even the great blunderer of the 7th of 
March, 1850, is forgiven, because of the 
blessedness to us of his blunder. We bury 
our remembrances of Clay’s compromising 
spirit in thankfulness for even his feeble 
anti-slavery sentiments, and we adopt Cal- 
houn as the honest champion of a cause 
over the death and burial of which, in a few 
weeks, our race throughout the United 
States will join in.a funeral requiem, in 
which joy will be the only element. 





THE PLACE WE FILL. 
A distinguished Englishman once re- 
marked to us in London, that, while he was 
in the United States, he noticed, that every 
social excellence among the whites was 
copied with such rare fidelity by the col- 
ored people, that his wonder was excited 
why the whites gould inflict, or the blacks, 
with their knowledge, accept proscription 
and disfranchisement. Our answer was, 
that the colored people did not accept— 
they only bore—their evils; and, although 
they bore them with such a grace as to 
make their defects seem accomplishments, 
it was because they had no organ through 
which they could speak as they felt. The 
necessity and importance of such an organ 
have often been ably and eloquently dwelt 
upon, both by speakers and writers, in the 
past thirty or forty years; and the reitera- 
tion of them may sound as dull as a twice-. 
told tale. But the mighty interests which 
are now, more than ever, at stake, prompt 
us to present, at this time, a few thoughts 
upon the potent energies of the press in the 
advancement of human society. 
The redemption of a race—the vindica- 
tion of a people’s character, are certainly 
objects which require for their achieve- 
ment the most efficient agencies. And, 
for the reformation of abuses, for the 
removal of prejudices, and for the enlight- 
ening of nations, nothing has ever 
shown itself more powerful than the 
Press. Various have been the means em- 
ployed to urge on the advancement of hu- 
manity—to assist in the grand triumph of 
civilization and refinement. To aid in this 
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nt work, during more unlettered 
periods, the powers of the orator were 
brought into requisition ; and the sciences of 
government and philosophy were imparted 
in words, of which the harmonious and im- 
pressive cadences have long out-lived the 
speakers. and their audiences. 

Norehave the instrumentalities made 
use of, for the promotion of civilization, 
betn always of so gentle a nature. War, 
even, with all its attendant horrors—with 
fated plenty in its front, and desolation in 
its track—has been made to subserve the 
same great end; and the sacking of cities, 
the slaughtering of nations, and the over- 
throwing of empires, have, from their ap- 
parent barrenness and destitution, contribu- 
ted largely to the exigencies of society in 
its onward march. 

But, with the invention of printing, a 
mightier agent in the amelioration of hu- 
manity than either of those above adverted 
to, was introduced. Bearing the impress 
of the period of its origin—of that age, 
which was characterized by the great 
awakening of the human intellect, that fol- 
lowed the long torpor of the middle ages, 
the press has gone forward on its mission, 
wielding a more powerful and more ex- 
.tended influence than either oratory or the 
sword. Wherever error had crept imto the 
great and momentous interests of human 


iug hand upon the weak and the lowly— 
wherever oppressed peoples have required 
that consolidated front and undaunted 
stand, which createstrength out of imbecility 
—wherever the crushed and down-trodden 
among them have stood in need of a vindi- 
cator—there has been its sphere, and there 
has it been found battling sternly and fear- 
lessly against a dark array of outrages and 
time-honored abuses. 

As a means of improvement, the influ- 
ence of the Press has shown itself powerful 
almost beyond expression. To it is 
consigned the task of delineating all 
the peculiarities of our human charac- 
ter—of noting down all those little 
actions and incidents, of which the contem- 
plation may enable every one to render 
himself master of the science of human na- 
ture,—of that study which has been styled 
the most appropriate one for man. 


Now, can any one who has attentively 
examined the condition of the colored race 
in the United States, refuse to bear witness 
to the necessity of our employing such an 
instrumentality as the Press? Can such 
testimony be refused by any one who has 
contemplated the lamentable ignorance 
which a slavery of more than two hundred 
years’ duration imposed upon its victims, 
compelling their mental powers to become 
dull and enfeebled through almost utter 
inactivity? This ignorance, entailed from 
generation to generation, has to be met and 
overcome, through all available agencies ; 
and that knowledge which the exigencies 
of life require must be diffused. 

But it is not only as a means of improve- 
ment that the press is beneficial. To act as 
the just exponent of a people’s condition 
and character—to draw out their latent 
energies, and arouse them to that activity 
which will show them worthy of the rights 
they claim—to point out to them the 
identity of their interests, and secure, 
among them, that union which begetteth 
strength—to vindicate them from the as- 
persions that may be thrown upon them, 
and give the lie to the foul calumnies which 
may be invented against them,—these are 
some of the purposes, for the accomplish- 
ment of which the press is admirably 
adapted. 

To achieve these purposes, the publica- 
tion ofthe New Era has been undertaken. 
Surely no one can deny that such a publica- 
tion was a desideratum to be supplied at all 
hazards. Inthe belief that no one can do 
80, we propose to carry on our enterprizse. 

If a foreigner, in landing upon our 
shores, were to begin an analysis of the 
elements of our “Composite Nationality,” 
he would naturally begin in the sphere of 
ethnology. German and French commu- 
nities, Irish and Negro associations, would 
naturally furnish fields of tempting mate- 
rial. The distinctive marks of origin, and 
the peculiar features of social life charac- 
teristic of each race would, no doubt, pre- 
sent degrees of modification. Still those 
features, lending variety to our national 
unity, would doubtless be found almost as 
clearly traceable in their modified forms as 
in their original types. These peculiar 
features, whether of the Teutonic, Scandi- 
navian, on Celtic races, in their various 
branches, have all found expression through 
the establishment of newspapers, published, 
sometimes, in English, and still more’ fre- 
quently, in the languages of the nationali- 
ties, whence their publisherscame. Of all 
the classes, embraced in our mauifold re- 
publicanism, the negro has alone, in the 
province of journalism, been, thus far, 
mute. This silence upon his part we have 
now broken; and we trust that we shall be 
enabled, under a beneficent Providence, to 
prove a fitting organ for the manifestation 
of whatever good he may bring into the 
treasure-stores of our national life and well- 
being. 





SALNAVE AND THE HAYTIAN 
STRUGGLE. 


In our last issue we presented, under 
the same caption as that of the present ar- 
ticle, various facts in relation to the military 
and political conduct of President Salnave, 
showing that if clemency had been exercised to- 
wards him by the successful revolutionists, it 
would have only been a just return for the 
moderation which he himself had exhibited to- 
ward parties disaffected with his rule. 

We shall now proceed to reeount some of the 
influences which tended to foster that disaf- 
fection, and led eventually to its triumph. 

Having at'length driven the enemy from the 
gates of the capital,—having forced the revo- 
lutionists, quelled in some localities, and ago- 
nising in others, to retreat on all sides, the 
government of Salnave then took such meas- 
ures as circumstances indicated. to assure pos- 
itively the triumph and maintenance of their 
authority. 

The ports still ocoupiea by the revolted were 
declared closed to foreign commerce, and in a 
state of blockade. 


A national gun-bost, the Salnave, charged 





with the maintenance of the blockade on the 
northern coast, sees two French vessels bound 
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order to change their course; when ® French 
frigate, the name of which we do not now re- 
member, and which was then at anchor, with 
an admiral on board, in the harbor of St. Mark, 
steams out, and, in its turn notifies the Sainave, 
that it mast no longer impede the free naviga- 
tion of French vessels. And straightway, 
after this interehange ‘of compliments, the 
frigate threw a line to the two French vessels, 
and towed them, in the face of the Haytian 
boat, into the port of St. Mark. The Haytian 
officer—Salnave said officially to the French 
consul, on that occasion—ought to have let 
himself be sent to the bottom before yielding 
to the admiral. 

The animadversion and haté with which the 
English consul at Port-au-Prince has pursued 
Salnave and his government, ure not, to-day, ® 
secret to any one. Animadversion and hute, 
of which the origin dates from the intrigues 
set on foot by Geffrard, in 1867, with the cap- 


Cape Haytian, then occupied by Salnave, the 
leader of the insurrection against Geffrard,— 
animadversion and hate revived ata later period, 
because he was suspected of adesign to adopt 
a policy favorable to the Americans. 

The policy of the Spanish government was 
not any more calculated to inspire confidence 
and assurance of sympathy to the Haytians 
Under the pretext that Geffrard aided the Do- 
minicans against the Spanish annexation, Ad- 
miral Rubalcava brought his guns to bear on 
the palace of Port-au-Prince, and compelled 
Geffrard to strike his flag, and pay without de- 





to defray the cost of some of the fetes or 
caprices of her most Catholic Majesty Isa- 
bella II. ; 
Urged on, in great measure, by the secondary 
agents of the French and English governments, 
the revolutionary party, seeing itself pent up 
by Salnave at Aux Cayes, passed an official 


decree placing Hayti under the protectorate of 


France, or of England, thus surrendering the 
most noble and precious right of the country, 
its sovereignty. These decrees were trans- 
mitted to the governments of France and Eng- 
land respectively—to that of England, especi- 
ally, as the triumph of a policy most adrvitly 
conceived. The United States alone had ob- 
served, in all these factional strifes, a perfect 
neutrality. ; 

Was it so extraordinary, or socriminal, then, 
that Salnave, betrayed, pursued, and hunted 
down by every one, should seek a friend, if not 
a support, in the American Government? His 
pelicy—and here is an important poiat which 
ought not to be overlooked by any one of as 
who, by reason of personal interest, are de- 
sirous of the progress and welfare of Hayti— 
was to render favorable to himself the Govern- 
ment of the United States, henceforth just and 
equitable towards persons of our race, in order 
that he might have, at the honr of need, in the 
concurrent sympathy of that powerful Govern- 
ment, an aid against the realization of the pro- 
jects of a protectorate with which the revolu- 
tionary party menaced him. 

In all that we have read or heard of the acts 
and sentiments of Salnave, there is nothing to 
indicate that he ever entertained the culpable 
thought of alienating either the territory or the 
sovereignty of his country. If his condemna- 
tion had become a ) litical necessity, it would 
have been better and more generous to con- 
demn him, without imputing to him the offenses 
of which the revolutionary party, itself alone, 
was guilty. 

We earnestly trust, that the new Government 
of Hayti may be actuated by such pure senti- 
ments of humanity and patriotism as will lead 
to the healing of the wounds inflicted upon the 
Haytian nation by the desperate and fratricidal 
struggle through which it has just passed. 
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The fate of Hayti—all will easily compre- 
hend—cannot be a matter of indifference to us, 
Long ago, when a future of equality and jus- 
tice for our race seemed an impossibility in this 
great republic of the United States, we were 
wont to follow with feverish anxiety the career 
of that country, ardently hoping for the blest 
and solemn moment, in which we could hasten 
thither to secure our own rights, and to co- 
operate in the development of that civilization 
which would redeem our race. But Provi- 
dence, mindful of our destinies, has accorded 
us a more extended theatre for our efforts. 
Here, upon this classic soil of liberty, conse- 
crated as the asylum for all hamanity—here in 
:his land, where all the aspirations of the world 
or the good, the true, and the beautiful in 
inan’s moral well-being, fi:.d their appropriate 
home—here, in finé, in this grand and vast re- 
public of the United States, it has been willed 
by Providence that we should realize, in our 
turn, our longings for liberty, equality, and 
‘raternity. 





Our unhappy days are past and gone. Still, we 
retain no hatred nor rancor against our former 
oppressors, changed now into our equals, if they 
have not yet become our friends. Our hearts, 
on the contrary, overflow with gratitude and 
‘ove for those who have helped in that gcod 
work of redemption, and who are still contin- 
uing to help in the upbuilding of our social re- 
generation. 

The sun of our salvation now shines bright 
over the clear and cloudless horizon, and the 
bark which bears our destinies glides confi- 
dently on, laden with love and hope, towards 
the common haven of humanity. 

But now that we are a Nation, Hayti, more 
than ever, has become dear to us. She has be- 
come our natural ally—we almost wish to say— 
our fellow country. We feel that we are, along 
with her, answerable for her deeds. We ac- 
knowledge, that we are, as much as she is, re- 
sponsible for her deatiny. 

Hayti, organized, industrious, civilized, con- 
sidered and respected abroad, will justify the 
the noble and generous efforts of philanthropy 
in her behalf, and will insure, in a definite 
manner, the triamphs of Justice in humanity, 
that is to say, the triumphs of fraternization 
and of harmony among all men—among all 
human races, 

These are the reasons why the events which 
have lately taken place there, make 4 deep 
and more touching impression upon. us than 


upon any other of our contemporaries. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DIs- 
- }PRICT. 


We have the statement on good authority, 
that neither W. W. Corcoran nor W. S. Hunt- 
ington authorized the use of their names in 
the call of the meeting held at Lincoln Hall, 
Wednesday, 2d inst., to consider the change of 
government question. We know that General 
Howard is opposed to territorial government 
proper ; because at that very meeting he in- 
sisted upon the election of ali officers in any 
scheme for a change of government. 

The originators of this territorial agitation 
meant at first to get rid of radicalism. Finding 
that impossible, they now content themselves 
by trying to neutralize the negro vote of the 





The plain truth may as well be stated at 
once, viz: that the Republican party would 


election as by the appointment of officers in a 
territorial form of governméht. Georgetown 





_ went Democratic at the last election, and though 
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Washington, fully united at that time, was car- 
ried bysome five thousand majority, every one, 
at all informed in respect to our local politics, 
knows that the very moment the whole county 
votes as one electoral system, the latter majority 
can be easily overcome by the aid of disaf- 
fected Republicans in unison with the out-and- 
out democrats, assisted by pro-slavery repeat- 
ers who will be introduced from Maryland. 

These government changers know this, and 
hence their anxiety to shelter their movement 
under the great names of Howard, Corcoran, 
and Huntington. 

Of course other strings are played on. 

They say : 

First, we shall have an accordant system by 
having the whole District under one govern- 
ment. This is a mere fallacy. We can get 
accord only where interests are concurrent. If 
we have a territorial form of government, and 
Congress does not pass a law to pay taxes on 
Government property, it is difficult to see how 
a Governor of the District can meet the 
expenses necessary any more than the present 
municipal officers of Washington and George- 
town can. If Congress will either vote to pay 
taxes on Government property here, or set 
apart an equivalent sum in the estimates, s» as 
to relieve the District from dependence, which 
is always emasculating, we shall be able .to 





_lican institutions, and at the same time secure 
|a vigorous municipality. The trouble in the 
District is not the form of government, but 
the insufficiency of the supplies. 

According té the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, Congress must alwaye exercise a control- 
ling power over the District. That power can 
be neither decreased nor increased by a mere 
change of name ; and a territorial form woald 
be both anomalous and inconvenient, hecause 
a territory is only a stepping stone to State or. 
ganization, which necessitates the appointment 
of a Governor, while if that idea was yielded 
for the election of a Governor, the District, ac- 
cording w the genius of our institutions, 
should be independent of Congress. Let Con- 
gress give the cities of Washington and George- 
town all the rights that other cities-have, and 
retain its power over the Distriet, and all the 
difficulties will be settled. 


The second objection to the present system 
is that negroes flock in to the District from all 
parts, aud become a burden. Well, the answer 
here has two branches—the first is, that white 
peovle flock here from all parts, too. Clerks, 
appointment clerks—even, heads of depart- 
ments—come here, and never pay one cent into 
the city treasury. They hold their elective 
rights intact in the States to which they be- 
long, and their property, if they have any, is 
held there. Where, then, is the difference be- 
tween a negro who has no property here and 
the white man who pays no taxes on property 
‘here? The schools are filled with white people 
who pay no tax. They enjoy all the advan- 
tages of municipal government, hut they pay 
nothing towards the support of the District. 
The negro does the same—no more. But the 
negro has an excuse, viz., that, heretofore, in 
Virginia and Maryland, he has been denied the 
ballot, and even the chance of laboring for his 
subsistence ; and he comes here because Con- 
gress, by its justice in the territory over which 
it has control, offers nim his ballot and his 
bread. The instincts of the negro, in the main, 
pare right, and the Repubtican party can no 
more do without his loyalty in this District 
than the Corporation can. 

It is said, again, that the ignorant negroes 
come here and swamp the voice of old citizens 
and property-holders, break up meetings, &c. 
Thank God for the first! What we have seen 
of the natives here gives us no hope as to any 
aid for our principles; and as to the breaking 
up of meetings, we have only to say, that if 
the old inhabitants would drop their silly pride 
and meet with the negroes, they could control 
them, for the negroes are but one-sixth of the 
population. But the fact is, they are too proud 
to mingle with the negroes, and want this ter- 
ritorial government to save them from the ne- 
cessity. We ask Congress to weigh the matter 
well, and, despite Western ambition for a Capi- 
tal out there, to do justice to the District by 
paying taxes, or by voting us an equivalent 
regularly ; and, by giving us representation on 
its floors. It will then see that our affairs will 
be as well conducted as those of any other 
city in the Union. 

SEDER 

Subscribe for the New Era the first thing 

you do. 





LEGAL TENDERS. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
that, all debts contracted prior to the enact- 
ment of the legal, tender law so called, will take 
the country by sarprise, will embarrass busi- 
ness, and very probably precipitate a monetary 
| crisis. 
| Hereis a law imposed upon the country by 
the national necessities, of which Congress is 
made the sele judge, acquiesced in by the peo 
ple, sustained by every branch of the Govern- 
ment, and by State Courts which had 
saved the country from the perils of revolution, 
and was gradually leading it back to substan- 
tial prosperity ; a law which only Congress 
could declare or repeal, and yet, it is set aside 
by the casting vote ot a siegle Judge of a fossil 
Court. Actually a minority of a full bench, 
and that, in indecent haste while the nomina- 
tions of two additional Judges were pending in 
the Senate, who, if upon the bench, would prob- 
ably have reached an opposite conclusion. 
Congress being the only power which could 
declare the necessity, must be the only power 
to declare when that necessity had ceased to 
exist. 

The following remarks of Judge Miller, in 
his dissenting opinion, sustained by the two 
other judges named, will command the united 
approval of the loyal people : 

“Upon the enactment of these legal-tender 
laws, they were received with almost universal 
acquiescence as valid. Payments were made 
in the legal-tender notes for debts in existence 
when the law was to the amount of 
thousands of millions of dollars, thoagh gold 
was the only lawful tender when the debts were 
contracted. An equal, if not larger, amount 
is now due under contracts made since their 
passage, under the belief that these legal- 
tenders would be valid payments. 

‘‘With all this great weight of authority, 
this strong concurrence of ogiaion amon 


those 
who have passed upon the question before we 
have been called to e it, whose duty it was 


as much as it is ours, to pass upon it in the 
light of the Constitution, are we to reverse 
their action, to disturb contracts, to declare 
the law void, because the necessity for ity enaet- 
ment does not appear so strong to us as it did 
fe Congnean, oa Gaag: a8. was te ether 


‘*The two Houses of the President 
who signed the and te courts of 
last resort, being all but one that have 
upon the question, have ex their belief 
in the consti laws. 





maintain the cardinal principles of our Repub- | 
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would be to the line which eircumscribes 
the judicial tment, and to tread on legis- 
lative ground. This court disclaims 7 rane 
sions to such a power.’ sound e - 
tion of the duties of the court in this class of 
cases relieves me from any embarrassment or 
hesitation in the case before me. If I had 
tertained doubts of the constitutionality of 
law, I must have held the law valid until those 
doubts became convictions. But, as I have a 
very decided opinion that Congress acted within 
the scope of its authority, I must hold the law 
to he constitutioral, and dissent from 
inien of the court. ~~ 
ten suthorised to bay that Mr. Justice 
Swayne and Mr. Justice Davis concur in this 
opinion.” : 


oe 
__ THE WATIONAL EXEGUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Colored People of the United States. 


Your National Executive Committee, created 
by youin National Convention assembled , Janu- 
ary 13, 1869, to arge legislation looking to the 
educational, material, and political interests of 
the colored people of the nation, deem that 
they have at length arrived, in the progress of 
their efforts, at a probable political consumma- 
tion of their hopes, in so far as the organic law 
of the rdpublic is concerned. ‘hey recognize 
that desired result in the anticipated announce- 
ment of the ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Federat Constitution, which forbids 
any abridgment of the right of suffrage on ac- 
| count of the race, color, or previous condition 
lof any citizen of the United States. They feel 
i that this amendment should, in the estimation 
‘of coloured men, transcend in importance even 
‘the revered Declaration.of our National Inde- 
pendence, inasmuch a3 it is the practical affir- 
mation of rights, of which the other was but 
the theoretical enunciation. 

Therefore has it been determined, that it is 
fitting for your Committee to advise the gene- 
ral assembiing of the colored people of every 
State aud Territory throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, whenever the said Fifteenth 
Amendment shall have been officially an- 
nounced as ratified, in order to offer up prayer 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God ; and, in all 
appropriate ways, to assure the world of our 
realization and appreciation of the righteous 
act of our fellow-countrymen, in constitution- 
ally securing to us that which has always been 
our just due, but unjustly withheld. 

Your Committee does, hereby, thus advise, 
and takes occasion, at the same time, to declare 
in your name, that this just act of the American 
people will be held at its full estimation by those 
whom it enfranchises ; that they will make such 
use of the right thereby secured to them as shall 
add to the honor and material interests of the 
country ; and that, in the posession of this 
right, along with the others previously secured, 
they will feel that they really have a country to 
respect and defend, as well as fellow-country- 
men towards whom they can cherish the most 
affectionate regard. 

Committes.—S. J. Murray, Maine; J. C. 
Cutler, New Hampshire ; F.G. Barbadoes, Mas- 
sachusetts; G. T. Downing, Rhdde Island: C. 
‘McLinn. Connecticut ; Wm. Rich, New York ; 
J, M. Williams, New Jersey; Wm. Nesbit, 
amr pod W. H. Day, Delaware ; Robt. 
Sorrell, Maryland ; Collin Crusor, District of 
Columbia ; Fields Cook, Virginia ; G. P. Rourk, 
North Carolina ; F. 8. Cardoza, South Caro- 
lina ; T. W. Long, Florida ; W. G. , Ala- 
bama ; D. Wadkins, Tennessee ; W. H: Gibson, 
Kentucky ; J. M. Langston, Ohio ; R: DeBu 
tist, Iilinois; T. W. Stringer, Mississippi ; 
Moses Dickson, Missouri; Alex. Clark, Lowa. 

Respectfully submitted by order of the— 


Actinec Boarp.—Sella Martin, George B. 
Vashon, Wm. J. Willson, L. H. Douglass, J. 
M. Langston, Juhn F. Cook, Collin Crusor, T. 
W. Stringer. 

Georce T. Downine, President. 

F. G. Barsapors, Secretary. 
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If our colored friends are trae to the. great 
interests which affect our race, and which deep- 
ly concern every new-miade citizen of the Re- 
public, they will see to it that the New Era 
receives a hearty and healthy support. Will you 
stay up our hands and give us strength for our 
great work, friends ? 

THE COLVER INSTITUTE. 


We have received from the Rev. Charles H. 
Corey, A. M., Principal of tne Colver Institute, 
a circular, which gives quite a gratifying state- 
ment of the results already attained by the 
establishment of that school. It is located at 
No. 139 Fifteenth street, Richmond, Va., and 
is under the patronage of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. The purpose for 
which it was estublished, is the training of 
preachers and teachers among the freedmen ; 
and the principal, aided by two associate teach- 
ers—Miss Hy W. Goodman and Sterling Gard- 
ner, the latter of whom is . colored—has now 
under his difection more than fifty scholars, 
four-fifths of whom expect to preach the Gos- 
pel. The circular states, among other things, 
that “seven ordained ministers are in daily at- 
tendance, three of whom are pastors in Rich- 
mond. 

‘During the summer, ten of the students were 
engaged in teaching, most of them under Mr. 
Jones, Superintendent of the work of the New 
York Friends’ Society, in Virginia. Nearly 
eight hundred have heen gathered into churches, 
or converted, through the labors of the stu- 
dents of this school, during the summer vaca- 
tion.’ In addition to the common. elementary 
branches, the higher studies of Latin, Greek, 
History, Physiology, Natural Philosophy and 
Algebra, are pursued. Besides these, the stu- 
dents are further prepared for their future 
work by the delivery of lectures on Theology, 
Interpretation of the Scriptures, Church Gov- 
ernment, and the Preparation and Delivery of 
Sermons. . 

We cheerfully bid the Colver Institute a 
hearty God speed in its noble work, and trust 
that many of our Baptist brethren will avail 
themselves of the begefits which it affords, and 
of the advantages which the Home Mission 
Society so generously offers to such as may 
be approved worthy candidates for the work of 
the ministry. — 

EEE , 

An occasional correspondent of the New 
York Times, in drawing penographs of United 
States Senators, portrays Garrett Davis, of 
Kentucky, thus : 

‘Senator Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, who 


Winkle of the Senate. He has 
since 1840, and is still snoring soundly. When 
he awakes to the fact that slave as 

abolished—when he awukes, did I say? He 
never will awake till Gabriel sounds hie horn. 
Senator Davis speaks clearly and well, but his 
1840 topics generally clear the galleries.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

Boston retains some of those features of the 
anti-slavery struggle which marked it out as 
the particular home of abolitionism. The 36th 
subscription festival of the New England Anti. 
Slavery Society was held at Horticultaral Hal! 





the | on the 26th inst., and compared most favorably 


with its predecessors. Weiss, Channing, and 
Phillips lent their orignality, learning, and 
eloquence to the occasion, the speeches being 
enlivened, as usual, with music. The two sing. 
ers who assisted on this occasion are not yet 
well known to the musica! world, but they both 
evidenced the possession of such musical ability 
that we all prophesy for them a successful, if 
not @ brilliant, future. 

At this yvathering, which, as you know, af- 
fords scope for the enjoyment at once of what 
may be called the productions of the highest 
and the lowestarts, music and eating, were seen 
on the platform, and at refreshme: t tables many 
of the celebrities of Reform. 

Maria Child chatted with William Craft, 
Miss Highyate, of Mississippi, with Wen- 
dell Phillips, while Mrs. Stanton, the cory- 
pheus of the woman's suffrage movement, shed 
the genial light of her presence upon the scene. 

The friends of industrial edu-ation at the 
South held a public meeting, Thursday, at 
Music Hall. The meeting was addressed by 
Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong, who is at the head 
of the Industrial and Agricultural School at 
Hampton, Va. 

He was succeeded by John M. Langston, 
who made a very able speech in behalf of the 
negroes and poor whites of the South, 

We have also to notice the death of Mr. 
Jonas Clark; one of our oldest and most highly 
respected colored citizens. The grim measen- 
ger has also entered the family of Mr. John J. 
Smith and taken away bis beloved mother, 
and still another family has been bereft of one 
of its members, namely that of William and 
Ellen, who have lost their infant daughter. 


Lizair N. Sirs. 
2A 





{Special Correspondence of the New Eaa.j 
Political and Financial Condition of Hayti. 





The paper money issued by the legal and le- 
gitimate government of Salnave has ceased to 
be a circulating medium, from reason that by 
the revolutionist government’s decree it is put 
at $10 of Salnave’s tu one of paper of the 
revolutionists’, and one month accorded for the 
changing. 

This, naturally, not only creates great dis- 
content, but entails great suffering, and we can 
only see chance for new revolutions, unless some 
steps are taken to try to satisfy the people. 
All seems thus far to be party strife, and we 
greatly fear for the future. At the south quite 
a large territory is still against the revolution- 
ists, and the town of Jeremie is closely sur- 
rounded, so near that they fire on them from 
the town with grape and canister. . 

What we most regret toa see, and what we 
fear will le.J t. conunued revolutions, is the 
entire absence of unity among the chiefs of the 
revolution. Each keep their armies here, and 
each seem quite disposed to fight for their re- 
spective interest in case of need. 

It is reported in town that Saget was op- 
posed to the execution of Salnave, as of all the 
others ; also opposed to the repudiation theory, 
and to the various arrests and persecutions 
being carried on at Port-au-Prince, but he had 
to yield to the fiercer will of his dangerous and 
ill-omened followers. My, 


Port-au-Patnog, Jen. 18, 1871 e 


—— RCN 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

What will he do with it ? is, as you are aware, 
Mr. Editor, the quaint title of a fictitious tale 
by a celebrated author. To me it seems also 
a pertinent query, suggested by one of the 
memorable events which inaugurate a new era 
in the history of our nation—an event of such 
transcendent importance that it— 


‘* Deserves, with characters of brass, 
A forted residence "gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion.’’ 


I allude to the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, in. 
providing that neither race, color, nor previ- 
ous condition of servitude shall be permitted 
to narrow the source of the just powers of gov- 
ernment, places the ballot in the hands of the 
black man, and so far approximates the theory 
and practice of republican government. No 
longer kneeling before the altar of justice for 
sympathy, protection, and relief, shall he urge, 
“Tam a man, and whatever belongs to hu- 
manity. belongs to me ;” but, standing erect, 


‘he may now assert, ‘“‘I am an American citi- 


zen, and whatever affects the Republic affects 
me.” 

To him the new era welcoming 3 
‘‘Freedom, in other lands sessed Bae 

Pours ont a flood of splendor upon thine ; . 

Thou hast as om interest in her rays 

As ever Roman had in Rome’s best days.’’ 

Yet, I can imagine Columbia peering wist- 
fully in the face of her dusky citizen as she 
drops the ballot in his outetretched and 
anxiously wondering, What will he do with it? 

What will he do with it? says one, Why, 
vote it, of course. What else should he do 
with it? Very true, my enthusiastic friend ; 
but how? Clothed with the power 
to maintain his right to life, to liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; but indebted for his en- 
franchiserhent to the exigency of civil strife, 
rather than to a popular conviction of the jus- 
tice of his claim, he will find that, although 
freed from the trammels of caste, nous autres 


*Awerican citizens of African descent are Bot. . 


entirely at liberty to determine our political 
affinities in accordance with the general priuci- 
ples of party organization—that we cannot 
safely divide our vote merely because, like 
other men, we differ upos questions of political 
economy. He will perceive that the influence 
of ideas, habits, and customs peculiar to tke 
ancient regime, reluctantly conforming to the 
new order of affairs, will, for a time, create, for 
us. class inierests paramount to mere partisan 
preferences. 

If he fail sebelere Smeg Benj : 
more favored fello , 
ignorantly, perhaps fraudalently, at the dicta- 
tio n of unscrupulous who regard 


the ballot-box merely as a to 
place and power, selling his ‘for a 
mess of pottage, and ¢ a g into 
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AT THE CAPITAL. 


[CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY Papers. | 
eg 





The ground was covered with snow here on 
Tuesday merning, but it was well pixed with 
the mud by 10 o’elock. 


Sacror Coin.—Secretary Boutwell, on Thurs- 
day, sold $1,000,000, leaving on hand a coin 
balance equal to $103,000,000. Fifty millions 
of this are represented by gold certificates. 
‘The currency balance, $11,000,000, may be con- 
siderably augmented by the close of the month, 
since only $2,000,000 in bonds will be par- 
chased for the sinking fund. 

Nor TaxaBLe.—It has been decided at the 
Internal Revenue office that the beer consumed 
by the employes at breweries is not subject to 
tax, inasmuch as section 48, act of July 13, 
1866, provides for the payment of tax op malt 
liquors when sold or removed for consumption, 
and as such liquor is neither sold nor removed 
for consumption, it is not subject to tax. 

Tue Sournern Rai.roaps.—It would seem 
from the number of engines, &c., passing 
through here for the Southern rgylroads that 
they are preparing for an increased business. 
During the past week the. following passed 
through :—2 engines and tenders for the North- 
ern and Southern Alabama road, 1 engine and 
tender for the Nashville and Chattanooga, 3 
passenger cars for the Macon and Brunswick, 2 
cars for the M., L. and T., 1 engine and tender 
for the Brunswick and Albany, | engine and 
tender for the Selma and Gulf, | engine and 
tender fur the Mississippi Central, and | engine 
and tender for the Georgia Air Line. Some of 
those in charge of these engines and cars ex- 
press the opinion that there will be fully as 
many care and engines passing through here 
weekly for the Southern roads.—Star. 





Nowinations.—The President’ sent the fol- 
lowing nominations to the Senate on ‘Tuesday. 

Joseph P. Bradley, of New Jersey, to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, vice E. R. Hoar, rejected. 

Wm. Strong, of Pennsylvania to be Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, vice Edwin M. Stanton, deceased. 

John W. Longyear to be Judge of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of Michigan. ~ 

Cher. B. M. Pratt, on duty at the War 
Department, has been ordered to report for 
duty to Maj. Gen. Howard, Commissioner of 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands, a8 aide de camp. 





Opposition TO Fema.Le Surrrage.—* Data,”’ 
of the Baltimore American, says: Mrs. Dahl- 
gren, wife of Admiral Dahlgren, has started a 
movement for active opposition to the woman 
suffrage party. Mrs. Sherman, wife of Gene- 
ral Sherman, and a number of ladies beside, 
support the anti-woman’s suffrage idea. They 
think the universal voice of the women of this 
country should be heard upon the subject, and 
they feel assured that the result would be that 
an immense majority of their sex would be 
found to be opposed to accepting the right to 
vote, believing that such right would bring its 
burdens, duties, and responsibilities, which 
would not only be distasteful to the female, but 
of a character which they are unwilling to 
assume. 

Tae Leear-Tenper Caszs—An Important 
Decision. —In the Supreme Court, ChieffJustice 
Chase read a lengthy opinion of the Court on 
the legal-tender cases, to the effect that the 
statute making the Treasury notes a legal- 
tender for private debts, could* not be made 
constitutionally applicable to debts contracted 
before the passage of the act, or, in other words, 
that all debts contracted prior to the passage 
of the legal-tender act muat be paid in gold, 
and parties could not take advantage of that 
act to cancel obligations made prior to it in 
greenbacks. It is also intimated in the opinion 
that the issuing of legal-tenders was a war ne- 
cessity, and the war having now terminated, 
it was the duty of the Government to retire 
them as fast as possible, and no necessity 
existed for issuing any more. Justice Miller 
dissented. 





Tae Ricut or Ex-Conreprrate Soipiers To 
Vorz.—Charles Wheatly, by his attorney, Mr. 
A. G. Ricdle, filed a petition in the Circuit 
Ceurt for this District for a writ of mandamus 
to issue on Messrs. Edmonston, Newman, and 
Coakley, Judges of Election for Georgetown, 
D. C., requiring them to show cause why a per- 
emptory mandamus shculd not issue, command 
ing them to enter his name on the list of quali- 
fied voters of that city, aud Judge Cartter di- 
rected the writ to issue. The petitioner sets 
forth that he (Wheatley) is a qualified yoter ; 
that since the termination of the late war he 
has taken the oath of allegiance; that he was 


‘a private soldier in the army of the so-called 


Confederate States, and as such was embraced 
in the general pardon and amnesty under the 
proglamation of the President, of July 4, 1868 ; 
and that on the 28th of January he made ap- 
plication to have his name placed on the list 
of. voters, and was refused that unless his 
name is placed on the list he will be deprived 
of his civil and political rights, &c.—Star. 
er oo 


Tue New Era anp Epvucation.—The New 
Fra, published in Washington, D. C., edited 
by Sella Martin, late the pastor of the Fif- 
teenth Street Presbyterian Church, in that 
city—the second number of which is be- 
fore us—gives token of great promise in the 
important work of elevating and diffusing 
knowledge among the colored people in this 
country. Mr. Martin has been an efficient 
laborer in the cause of the Church, having 
won for himself a deservedly high national re- 
putation; and from the truly liberal spirit, 
high aims and comprebensive views advanced 
by aterse and perspicuous pen, we bespeak 
for him in his new field of labor, most ample 
success. There has long been a need for just 
such an enterprise as Mr. Martin has engaged 
in, at the Capital of, the nation—to be prosecu- 
ted by one of the colored race, who can advo- 
cate its claims not only with a head that knows 
but also with a heart that feels and sympathises. 


We hope the New Erais established on a per- | 
manent basis and thatits support may be not | 


only paying but liberal. With Mr. Martin is 
associated. Mr. Frederick Douglass as corres- 
ponding Editor, who as a writer and public 
speaker rui.1 «mong the ablest men of the na- 
tion. fh. “, we predict, will go far to 
give succ.ss to the New Era as an able an 
efficient advocate of the cause of the colored 
race.— Cambridge (Md.) Intelligencer. 


> <> o— . 


A New Era.—The old anti-slavery guard will | 


remember, and ought never to forget, the Na- 
wonal Era, published at Washington, which did 
such effective service for the good cause, and 
in which Whittier sounded some of his most 
stirring battle-cries, and Mrs. Stowe struck 
slavery a mortal blow between the eyes with 
the sledge-hammer of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.,”’ 
The old Era has done its work and gone to its 
rest. Peace-be to its ashes. ; 

But anew “Era” bas risen in its place, a 
worthy successor, and a most timely enterprise. 
Slavery is dead, and it is well enough that the 
paper which lived to destroy it should die with 
it. But the colored people live. And wie are 
seon to be entrusted with the sacred privileges 
of the ballot. : It is not the fault of this long- 
oppressed and much-suffering people that they 
areignorant. The Era is founded by acolored 
man for colored men. Itis to be devoted to 
their instruction, their improvement and their 
education. It is just what is now needed, and 
— colored man in the land ought to send 

or it, ; 

The editor is Sella Martin, of Washington, 
and the corresponding editor is Fred. Douglass. 
Everybody knows the latter, and we knew the 


former well, years ago—just after he had made | gests, 


his way out of the house of his bondage. He is 
a man of —_ talents, ardently devoted to 
the good of his people, and destined to be one 
of the powers in the new order of things. It 
is @ pleasure to us to remember that we ex- 
tended to him a helping hand when it cost 
more to fraternize with a black man than it 
will when h is a voter. 


The specimen of the paper that has been 
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Mayor Bewen. 


It is a healthy sign of these Capital-moving, 
Government-changing times to have the well 
merited tribute published in the Washington 
Chronicle, though it come in the curious guise 
of ‘editorial stars, paid toa man like Mayor 
Bowen. Malice has done its worst against him, 
itis time we heard something from friendly 
| Journals. 


| MAYOR BOWEN AND THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
! RAILROAD. 


| It has always been a settled principle with 
us, as well as our catnering poles. to note 
| with commendation or with disfavor the course 
| pursued by Government officials, whether na- 
tional or local, and to do this, avoiding all per- 
sonalities, treating only of official conduct, so 
| that whether we praise or blame the men in 
| power, it shall appear patent to all that their 
| official record alone is the subject of our anim- 
| adversion. 
’ We premise this much in the above para- 
| graph, as introductory to some comments in 
| defense of the course of Mayor Bowen in his 
| official contest with the Baltimore and Ohio 
| railroad. His firmness in the right, and his 
| steadfast adherence to the interests of the city, 
| are worthy of all commendation, and we are 
glad to see that his action merits, and also re- 
| ceives, the just and almost universal approval 
of the entire community. 3 
For once, this overgrown and insolent mo- 
nopoly has found more than its match in the 
| determined and ir flexible purpose of our Mayor. 
It is grafifying to observe that Mr. Bowen 
| could neither be wheedled, flattered, nor driven 
‘from his purpose. He stood up against all 
| odds, and has defended and maintained the in- 
‘ terests of Washington with complete success. 
We must not forget to mention in this con- 
| nection some of the attempts that have been 
made to seduce Mayor Bowen into, at least, a 
‘partial suerender to the behests of this proud 
| and plethoric corporation known as the Balti- 
more and Chio Railroad Company. It was de- 
| termined at the outset, that he should yield 
| something by .. :y of compromise in respect to 
| the grade of our streets—something that should 
| lean to the partial advantage of this monopoly. 
| Allthe plans and the schemes to further the 
| interests of this overgrown oe were well 
| laid—that is, those who proposed and forecast 
them so thought. But,“ the best laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft agley,” and all the 
nice maneuvers to swerve our Mayor have sig 
nally failed, and for the first time the Corpora- 
tion, through its honest Mayor, is the victor 
| over its inveterate enemy, the Baltimore and 
| Ohio railroad. 
| Great credit is due to Sayles J. Bowen, 
| Mayor of Washington, for his firmness and 
unflinching integrity. In his contest with the 
| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad he has shown, in 
| an eminent degree, those — qualities of 
| his mind, and his manhood, which are always 
prominent in his character and conduct. He 
| has principles which he always affirms and 
| never denies. Honesty and integrity shine et 
| prominently in all of his contests with this 
‘corporation; and he always shows that un- 
| daunted and indomitable courage which leads 
every honest man to examine the grounds of 
| his action, and thus intelligently to approve his 
| course, 
| We conelude this article by saying that if 
| Mayor Bowen had done nothing more, during 
| his occupancy of the chair of the chief munici- 
| pal officer of our city, this one act of defeating 
|the Baltimore and Obio Railroad, of itself, 
prociaims his administration a complete suc- 
cess, and it will be, and is, we may ow say, 
so regarded by the best men among us of all 
parties. Instead of allowing these parties to 
understand that he would meet them, and con- 
sider official business outside of his office, he 
has invariably said, ‘‘the Mayor's office is the 
place to settle all official business.” He was 
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A PEEP INTO GEN. HOWARD’sS DIARY. 


We were favored with an opportunity 
to nee over the pages of a diary kept by 
the*General, during his recent trip to Sout 
Carolina. 

We glean from it some very interesting 
facts, illustrative of the decided change now 
going on in the South; not only in the mate- 
rial relations of the white and colored classes, 
(they are so thoroughly mixed we ‘cannot say 
races,) but also circumstances that demon- 
strate the fact, that radical changes, social in 
character, have been entailed by the new po- 
litical relations into which the two classes 
have been thrown. 

The following slip is suggestive of the many 
ways by which joint enterprise may develop 
the resources of the reconstructed States, pro- 
vided the old land-holders will ignore the past, 
and meet their former laborers in a proper 
spirit; recognizing their manhood, meeting 
them on the ground of common material in- 
terests, and studying the.colored mau’s wants. 
as they (the planters) would have the colored 
men study theirs. 


Tue One-Tutrp Sysreu.— Met, near Wil- 
mington, N. C., a Mr. French, formerly of the 
4th Maine Regiment, now an extensive plant- 
er of peanuts. He lives some one hours’ ride 
nearly north of Wilmington. Has a school 
for colored children by day, and for grown 
people by night. Colored people rent much 
of the land from him, paying one-third of their 
crops for rent. Says everything goes on | 
swimmingly.”’ 

That last sentence is full of 
will learn with pleasure of Mr. 
tinued success. 

As we read on, we find a short account of a 


romise We 
rench’s con- 


right in his determination, and the people will } 


We call one more social experience fr 
the leaves of this interesting journal. It may 
convey to our Conservative, or rather Demo- 
cratic fellow countrymen, the dark draught 
they will be obliged to swallow ere they cao 
ingratiate themselves in the affections of our 
colored brethren. We don’t doubt in the 
least they will ere long make the attempt. 
They know that the loaves and fishes depend 
pon their ability to accomplish this feat. It 
will be awfully mn the grain, but what can 
they expect? ‘* Politics makes strange bed- 
fellows.” 

Tue Governor's Recertion.—We got the to 
Governor’s reception at 8—house already fill- 
ing. The odd Lagislatare, white and colored, 
present. Refreshments for all. White Re- 
publicans present, swallowing social equality 
without any wry faces. Democrats watching 
thése things constantly, and will trip up the 
whole party if they fail to carry out their the- 
ories practically. It is one o'clock of Friday 
ere we retire. 





- o> >—_____—- 

Serta Martry, in taking leave of the church 
(Fifteenth-street Presbyterian, Washington) 
of which he was pastor when invited to become 
editor of the New Era, touched a point of 
great pratical importance, which should receive 
attention from all those who would extinguish 
the heathenish and pagan spirit of caste, so 
long the opprobrium of our Christianity as well 
as our republicanism. 

We trust the day is not distant when such a 
thing as a colored or a white church or school 
will not exist in any part of the United States. 
This result cannot be accelerated, while it 
might be hindered, by the application of force. 
It must come through a perception of the folly 
as well as wickedness of the cas‘e spirit, and 
the growth among men of,every complexion 
and race of that true feeling of brotherhood | 
which Christianity enjoins. The time must 
come when the thought of a church or school 
for white people or black exclusively will seem 
as absurd as it would be now to propose sepa- 
rate schools and churches for tall people and 
short people, or for people with blue eyes in 
distinction from those whose eyes are black. 
To this complexion it will come at last, and the 
sooner the better.—Jndependent. 

<—+ <— o 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


EEN 

In Europe, women can now reccive the de- 
gree of M. D. in France, Russia, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Scotland. 


All flesh is grass even in the heyday of youth. 


Prince Arthur has raised the price of lavender 
kids in New York. 

San Francisco has 7,000 laborers out of work, 
and they propose toseton foot a system of street 
improvements for thejr benefit 


Samuel L. Clemens, Esq., better known us 
“ Mark Twain,” was married a few days ago to 
Miss Oliva L. Langdon, of Elmira, New York. 
The happy couple now reside in Buffalo, Mr. 
Clemens being one of the editors and proprie- 
tors of the Express of that city. 

Under a fair reading of the Woman's Suffrage 
statute, in Wyoming Territory black women 
have the right to vote, while under the existing 
laws of the Territory black men have not. 


The Democrats have decided to make no nom- 
ination for Congressman in opposion to General 
Atwood, in the late: Mr. Hopkins’ district in 
Wiscensin. 

The Senate Alabama and Chattanooga Rail- 
road bill passed the Georgia House, with the 
amendment that two millions dollars of State 
bonds should be loaned, instead of three million 
dollars, as was proyided in the original bill. 


The Raliegh Standard makes an earnest ap- 
peal to the North Carolina Legislature for 
economy in State expenditures. It advises that 
there be no more appropriations except for 
educational purposes, and says that if railroads 
are needed those who want them should pay 
for them. 


Tue editors of Pennsylvania, at their con- 
vention in Harrisburg, week before last, re- 
ceived Mr. Hughes, the colored editor of the 
Progress of Liberty, into fellowship. A num- 
ber of leading Democratic journalists took part 
in the conventiofi, apd made no objection to 
his admission. With colored clergymen, col- 
ored lawyers, colored editors, eolored mechan- 
ics, colored artists, working side by side with 
white men, we shall only need a colored Sena- 
tor in Congress to show that we have no party 
in this country hostite to the enfranchised race. 

. Alabama. 

Montcomery, February 4.—The House to- 
day voted down, by 50 to 35, a bill for the State 
to issue its bonds for $3,000,000 in aid of the 
Alabama and Chattanooga railroad. The con- 
stitution requires a two-thirds majority fer such 
laws. A motion was made to reconsider to- 
morrow, and there is a heavy lobbying to-night. 
The bill passed the Senate some days ago, and 
was amended by the House by requiring, in ad- 
dition to mortgages, individual Security that 
the road should be completed in a specified 
time. The House passed yesterday the bill 
extending the time in which railroads can com- 
plete twenty miles to get the State indorsement 
of $16,000 per mile. 





New Jersey. 

Trenton, N. J., February 7.—In the Senate 
to-day the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the Wnited States came up for conside- 
ration. After a debate, lasting thrée hours, the 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 13 to 8. 


Kansas. 

Sr. Louis, February 5.—The Kansas Senate 
yesterday passed a bill removing disabilities, 
to effect a promulgation of the passage of the 
fifteenth amendment. 





dinner at the residence of his excellency the 
Governor of South Carolina. Here, it will be 
discovered, the guests were mixed up without | 
the slightest regarfl to orthodox American | 
conventionalisms with respect to color. Shade | 
of Calhoun! only to think of it—a white Gov- 
ernor and his lady, a colored Secretary of State 
and his lady; an old-time South Carolinian, 
who perhaps once believed in ‘‘ cursed be Ca- | 

| 





naan,’ and all the rest—just think of it, an 
o.d-time South Carolinian so perfectly recon- 
structed as to comport himself with that effa- | 
bility for which thoroughbred South Caro- 
linians are so distinguished, even whilst dining | 
with a colored lady and gentleman, suffering | 
the while under the additional aggravation of | 
knowing that gentleman had been set in a po- | 
litical high place to rule over them. Last and | 
not least, an ex-Confederate officer, now bap- | 
tised into the Republican faith, who evidenced | 
by his contented presence the soundness of his | 
conversion. But we let the General speak for | 
himself: 
| ‘fae Dinnee.—The dinner was at five—s | 
| dinner party rather curious, consisting of the 
| Governor and his family, Hon. Mr. —— and 
his wife, Mr. Cardoza, Secretary of State, and 
| his wife, (called colored,) & jMr. , and an 
| old-time South Carolinian, some sixty-five years | 
/of age, a warm-hearted gentleman, recon- | 
| structed in the subject of education, and just 
| emerged politically from the woods; a Dr. 
, who was asurgeon in the Confederate 
, army, but now a leading Republican. 
| _“ We had quite a pleasant party, slight under 
| Garrents and ripples on the surface of social 
| feeling. General Scott and wife know how to 
| carry on everything they believe to be right. 
| The General is a brave and able man, fearless 
in the theoretic and practical assertion of prin- 
ciples.’’ 
| Soon after this we read of another circum- | 
| stance pregnant with meaning, offe that should 
arouse our apathetic Northern protectionist to 
the necessity of enlightening these future pro- 
ducers of the South on the true merits of their 
| theories, versus those of free traders. The 
| Northern white man has been so unaccustomed 
| to attach importance to the acts, opinions, and 
| influence of colored men, that he may wake up, 
some day, to find that influence arrayed against 
| him on some — of vital interest. If he 
neglects now the opportunity at his disposal to 
mould those acts, and guide that influence into 
channels which we believe will subserve, not 
only the interests of the country, but conduce 
to the prosperity of the nation, he will have 
none to blame except himself. The question, 
that the following incident in the diary sug- 


! 














is : 
** Will the colored men obtain with the land 
they mee the free-trade principles of its former 
owners ?”” 

Lanp Satz.—“ Saw yesterduy, in the Gover- 
nor’s room, Mr Adams ari four of his former 
slaves. He was effecting a sale to them of 500 
acres of land, at $6 per acre—black men de- 
lighted, He still calls them be boa sixty- 

two youn- 


-four, the other over fifty, the 
8 


| House resolution for the impeachment of Jud, 


ted at m compliment, for 
reat napa | 


West Virginia. 
Wuge.ine, February 5.—The Senate last 
evening, by a vote of 14 to 6, concurred in the 


Nathaniel Harrison, of the 17th judicial dis- 
trict. 

In the House, yesterday, the political strug- 
gle over the registration question was the most 
prolonged contest that ever transpired in the 
Legislature of the State. The liberal and 
straight Republicans, with a few exceptions, 
anited in the passage of the Wells bill, vesting 
the power of appointment in the Governor. 





Georgia. 

At.anta, Ga., February 5.—The oldest and 
most influential Democratic journal in the State 
of Georgia, which has always opposed the re- 
construction policy of Congress, comes out to- 
day in a bitter protest against the self-consti- 
tuted delegation to Washington, headed by 
Bryant. The writer says this “delegation,” 
without any authority from the people, seeks 
to stir up strife and keep Georgia out of the 
Union; to have reconstruction done over, and 
entail upon the people the enormous expense 
of going through what they have gone through 
for the third time in earnest efforts to comply 
with the demands of Congress. He says, also, 
that every interest of the State demands that 
reconstruction be considered by Congress as 
perfected in Georgia ; that the men of property; 
the tax-payers, the labor, the enterprise, and 
every other interest of the State demand that 
a stop be put to the schemes ‘of the so-called 
Bryant Democracy ; that the great mass of the 
people of the State received the recent acts as 
a final settlement of the reconstruction issue, 
and the great body of the Democrats of the 
State do not sustain the movement of Bryant 
and his committee to overthrow what has been 
done. — 
Colorado. 

Denver, Cotorapo, February 5.—The re- 
maining million and a half of the Denver and 
Pacific railroad bonds were sold in London on 
the 3d inst. ‘The sale was reported by a cable 
telegram yesterday, and caused — rejoicing. 
The company promises to complete the road to 
Denver in four months. Work on the Kansas 
Pacific railroad is progressing at the rate of 
one mile per day. 4 

The agents of several extensive colonies pro- 
posing to locate in Colorado next spring are 
now here, and on the way to make final pre- 
parations for purchasing stock and work cattle. 
A heavy immigration is expected. 

The first snow of ‘the season has fallen to the 
depth of eight inches. The weather is now 
moderating. 

‘California. 

San Francisco, February 5.—A slight shock 
of earthquake was felt in this city and vicinity 
yesterday. 

The Golden Gate Iron Works were burned 
this 
commenced operations yesterday, - 
silver dollars. Nios be > i 
Tt is also reported that the Mormons have 
taken poss of the ranches” 
the in the district, an 
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to start a 


Pose g 
movement for forming a Conservative political 
party in Virginia to steer clear of the extremes 
of all present political parties. * 


Missouri. 

Sr. Louis, February 5.—The bill to regulate 
the compensation of teachers bas been amended 
by the lower House 80 as to give females the 
same pay as males where equally qualified and 
performing the same duties. 

A joint resolution was introduced looking to 
the carrying out of the programme of the Radi- 
cal cancus of a few evenings since in regard to 
giving the ballot to all disfranchised persons. 

Tue Froripa Impeacument.—The followin 
despatches were received in this city on the th 
inst.: *° 

TaLLanasseRr, Fia., February 5. 


To Hon. C. M. Hamilt n: : 

Impeachment defeated and my administration 
sustained by a vote of two-thirds. 

Stearns, Dickey, Wentworth, Potter, Billings, 
and Mobley, and the entire federal official force, 
fought to the last upon the side of the Demo- 
crats. Harrison Reep. 


TaLianasses, Fia., February 5. 


Hon. C. M. Hamilton, M C.: 

The wicked combination of traitorous Repub- 
licans with Democracy defeated. 
W. J. Purman. 


Unirep States Senator Reveis.—The recent 
Senatorial election, at Jackson, is a very full 
and fair illustration of our idea of reconstruc- 
tion. A Legislature composed of about equal 
numbers of Northern men, Southern men, and 
colored men, assembled upon terms of perfect 
civil and political equality, have elected three 
United States Senators, one of whom was a 
Federal General, another a Confederate Gene- 
ral, and the third a colored man. 

The selection of a colored Senator in Con- 
gress seems to be generally gratifying to the 


; People of Mississippi,’ regardless of party. 


Among the Democrats and rebels, it is true, 
that there is some “ laughing in the sleeve,”’ 
followed by portentous hints and predictions 
that some sort of pretext will be found by the 
Senate for excluding our sable statesman from 
the seat once occupied by A. G. Brown and 
Jeff. Davis ; and the Democrats seem generally 
glad to have the issue of “negro equality’’ thus 
vorced upon a Radical Senate in a practical 
shape. But among Republicans the selection 
of Mr. Revels is everywhere conceded to be an 
act of simple justice towards our colored fel- 
low-citizens, to whose a faith, and fidelity 
to principle, the Republican party is so largely 
indebted for its splendid victory in the late 
election. And aside from all partisan views on 
either side, there is another, and perhaps a 
more urgent reason why a colored man should 
have been thus chosen as a Senator by a Leg- 
islature which ratifies both the fourteenth and 
fifteenth articles of amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and to a Congress which makes such 
ratification 1 condition precedent to the admis- 
sion of States to the Union.— Vicksburg ( Miss.) 
Republican. 





—$—> <> 
Rochefort Defies Napoleon. 


Paris, Feb. 7.—The Marcellias, Henr 
Rochefort’s journal, appears this morning with 
a characteristic article, over the signature of 
Rochefort himself, relative to the recent notice 
served upon him ordering him to constitute 
himself a prisoner in obedience to the sentence 
of the court. He declares boldly that he will 
not surrender himself, and that if the Minis- 
ters want him, they must come and take him; 
and furthermore they must come prepared to 
use force. 


Paris, Feb. 7—Evening.—Henri Rochefort, 
editor of the Mersellaise, was arrested at kis 
residence; at Belleville, in the eastern part of 
the city, atan early hour this evening. His 
friends and partisansare assembling in great 
crowds in that quarter, and serious troubles are 


expected. : 


Paris, Feb. 8, 3 a.m.—The troubles at Belle- 
ville are serious, the streets are filled with 
shouting people, and barricading has com- 
menced. A.detachment of Imperial troops 
arrived in the vicinity about eleven o’clock. - 


Paris, Feb. 8, 3 a.m.—Barricades have been 
erected in Rue du Faubourg du Temple, Rue 
St. Maur, Rue Grange, Aux Bellesand, and 
other streets in the vicinity of Belleville. 

The scene of the disturbance is near the 
Northern and Strasburg railway stations, At 
half-past eleven additional detachments of 
troops arrived, but up to this hour no firearms 
have been used. The troops in the garrisons 
of the city have received orders-to hold them- 
selves in readiness to march at a moment's 
notice. 

Such are the precautions taken by the police 
and the military that it is believed a riot will 
not be attended with any serious consequences. 


THE LATEST. 


Panis, February 8, 7 a. m.—The troubles at 
Belleville lasted all night, and have extended 
northward to la Villette, the extreme north- 
eastern arrondissement within the fortifica- 
tions. The troops have not yet resorted to the 
use of their firearms. The police have been 
active, and made y arrests. Beyond the 
excitement naturally fhcident to such an occa- 
sion, the rest of the city is tranquil. The 
government still continues its precautionary 
measures to prevent outbreaks elsewhere. 


A Girdle Around the World. 


Lonpon, Feb. 7.~—The Indo-Chinese Tele- 
graph Company has just completed their line 
from London direct to India. This line is com- 
of land wire and cable, and runs via Ber- 
w, Odessa, Teheran, Persia, through 
ian gulf and the Indian ocean to Bom- 
bay, M Calcutta, etc. Mess will be 
taken from all stations in the U. States after 
the 15th inst., at the following rates in gold : 
To Kurrachee, for ten words, $8.10; to Kar- 
rachee, fortwenty worgs, $12.38; to stations 
west of Chittagong, ten words, $9.25; to sta- 
tions west of Chittagong, twenty words $14.25; 
to stations east of Chittagong, ten words, $10.- 
25; to stations east of nee, twenty 
words, $15.25. Every additional ten words, or 
the fraction of ten words, beyond twenty words, 
will be charged one-half of the twenty-word 
rate. Chittagong is about 92 degrees east 
longitude. 

BEAUTIFUL WOMEN! 

Wom", would you be beautiful without the 
use of eii er paints, powders or washes? Would 
you hav an abundanee of beautiful, glossy, 
waving hi -, without use of dyes or ny oC and 
an instant. :eous preventive of fre air? Dull 
eyes changed to bright. By this science our 
women can excel the famed beauty of the Cau- 
caasians. Only one application necessary dur- 
ing life. Inclose $2, and receive sample,. Ad- 


dress Lewis Szesotp, Box 629, Washington, 
D. C. feb 8-1m* 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


oF 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 














For the ter convenience of its pupils in 
the city of Gechingson, who are unable to attend 
evening sessions at the University building, this 
departnient has been oved to thé spacious 
parlors of the Congregational Church, corner o 
Tenth and G streets. Here will be taught all the 
branches of acommercial education,enabling the 
students of both sexes to become clerks, account- 
ants, and cashiers, and to thoroughly qualify 
themselves for any business position. : 
Graduates of the department will be entitled 

© appropriate diplomas. The most competent 
instructors and lecturers have been employed. 
The principal branches will be— 


AnitumEric, Boox-Keerine, 
PENMANSHIP, Grammar, 
Corprespoypence, Commerciat Law. 


Hours from 6 to 9 every evening. Students 
can join at any time. Tuition $2 per month, or 
$20 per , paid in advance at one time. So 
for ab is Knows, this is the only commereial col- 
lege in the South which makes no distinction of 
color oF sex. 


ve lve of greater value than 9. similar 
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E. hosbedaiees 
George E. Spencer. 

















admitted to their seats. 


Alabama. 

1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Rackley. 
8—Robert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 
5———Cox.* 
6————Sherman.* 
[The Alabama members 
were elected in August, and 
consequently have not been 
admitted. ] 

Arkansas. 
1—-Logan H. Root. 
2—Anthony A. C..Rogers.* 
3—Thomas Boles. 

California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 

_ — are. 
amin T. Biggs.* 
Florida 


Charles M. Hamilton. 
[Seven Districts. No elec- 


the XLIst Congress. The 
Members of the last Congress 
were these: 
1—J. W. Clift. 
2—Nelson Tift.* 
3—William P. Edwards. 
4—Samuel EB. Gove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 
Meoag ag 
7—P.M. B. Young.* 
Illinois. 

At Large—John A Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H.C. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
5—Ebon C, Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Callom. 
9—Thornton W. Mcneely.* 

10—Albert G. Barr.* 

1i—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 

12—John B. Hay. 

18—John M. Orebs.* 
Indi. 


i—Wnm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Julian. 
5—Jobn Coburn.” 
6—Daniel W. Voorhoes,* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. UC. Shanks. 
10—Wm. Williams. 
1l—Jasper Packard. 


Iowa. 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2— William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
5—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 

Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 


ence 8. 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
8—Jacob 8. Golladay.* 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana. 
1—Louis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
3—Adoiphe Bailey.* 
4—Michael Ryan.* 
5—George W. McCranie.* 
Maine. 


1—John Lynch. ‘ 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
§—Eugene Hale. 
Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas S8wann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 
5--Frederick Stone.* 

a Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffington. 
2-—Oakes Ames. 
8—Ginery Twitchef]. 
4—Samuel ~~ 
5—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brooks, 
0 Hy F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 

10—He: L. Dawes, 


nm. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman. 
2—Wnm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
&—Omer D. Conger. 
a Strickland. 

innesota 


1—Morton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 
Mississippi. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 
* 2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James R. McCormick.* 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 


Ne 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada 


1—Thomas Fitch. 
New Hampshire. 
1—Jacob H b 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jacob Benton. 


Senate would contain 74 members. 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 


New Jersey. 
| 1—William Moore. 


tion yet held for Members of; 24—G 








| 





2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—John Hill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


5—Orestes Cleveland.* 


New York. 


1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—John G. Shumaker.* 
3—Heary W. Slocum.* 


4—John Fox.* 


5—John Morrissey.* 


6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 


Ketcham 


13—John A. Griswold.* 
14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 
PA my H. r. 


17—William A. Wheeler. 
18—Stephen Banford. 


19—Charles Knapp. 


20—Addison H. Lafiin. 


21—Alex. H. Bailey 


22—John C. Churchill. 
23—Dennis McUarthy. 


W. Cowles. 


eorge 
25—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 


27—Hamilton Ward. 


31—Porter Sheldon. 
ina 


North ‘ 
1—Clinton L. Cobb. 


2—David Heaton. 


8—Oliver H. Dockery. 
4—John T. Deweese. 


5—Israel G. Lash. 
6—Francis E. 
7—Plato Durham.* 


Ohio. 
1-—-Peter W. Strader.* 
2--Job E. Stevenson. 
3—Robert U. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
5— William Mungen.* 
| 6—John A. Smith. 


7—James J,“Winans. 


8—John 


9—Edw. F. Dickinson.* 
10—Truman H. Hoag.* 


1l—John T. Wilson. 


12—Phil. Van Trump.* 


18—George W. Morgan. 
14—Martin Welker. 


18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 


1—J h 8. Smith.* 
*"Fnntyivania 
1—Samuel J. Randall.* 


2—Charles O'Neill. 
38—John Moffet.* 


4—William D. Kelley, 
5—John R. Reading.* 


6—John D. Btiles, 


7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 


9—Oliver J. Dickey 
10—He L. 


THE SENATE. 
Term exp’s.) Term exp’s. 


Witlard Warner......., ......1871)|( Vacant)..c..cceeseereseeeveee 
~~" Charles D. Drake............1878 


Alex. Mcvonaid............. 1871 Schurs..............sese000 1875 
Benjamin F. Rice............187: 

; y John M. Thayer..............1871 
Cornelius Cole.............. .-1873|Thomas W. Tipton.......... 1875 
Bugene Casserly*............ 1875 

Connecticut. James W. Nyé...........+00. 1873 
Orris 8. Perry........ssecses-- 1878} William M. «1875 
Wm.A. Buckingham.......1876 New 
q Aaron H. Cragin............. 1871 
Willard Dinccusied 1871 | James W. Patterson......... 1878 
Thomas F. Bayard*......... 1875 New Jersey. 
Florida. | G. Cattell.......1871 
Thomas W. Osborn......... 1873' John P. Stockton’.......... “1876 
bijah Gilbert................ 1875 omen ion 
eevee sees 1873 
Homer V. Ma ailiiere aan -- 1871, Re@en B. Fenton..........187 
Joshua Hill.............ccs0008 1873 vorth 
i Ji C. ADbott.............187. 
Richard Yates................. Sone Peat patensnpevasendasevetn: ied 
Lyman Tramball 1873 John { 
Oliver P. Morton. Allen G, Thurman*........ 
Daniel D. Pratt.........-..00+ Oregon. ‘ial 
Towa. - Geo. H. Williams......... 1871 
Sa, TWO sg revsicerecereeve .1871| Henry W.Corbett............ 
James Harlan............s00 1873 Pi " 
Kansas. Simon Cameron.............. 1873 
Edmund G. Ross........... 1871 John Scott............cccccsce 1876 
8 1 C. P y 1878) Rhode 
Kentucky. Henry B. Anthony.......... 1871 
Thomas C, McCreery*......1871| William Sprague............ 1875 
Garrett Davis*............... 1873 South i 
isiant. Thos. J. Robertson.......... 1871 
John 8. Harris.............+0 1871) Fred’k A. sawyer............ 1873 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg......... 1873 
Maine. Joseph 8. Fowler............ 1872 
Lot M. Morrill........0....++. 1870; Wm. G. Brownlow........... 1875 
Hfannibal Hamlin........... 1875 
- Maryland. CONE) cei ncsicces sécscescnues — 
George Vickers’*............ 1873 . 
Wm. f. Hamilton*..........1875| Justin 8. M orrill............ 1873 

Massachusetts. Geo. F. unds............ 1875 
Henry Wilson...........000. 1871 i 
Charles Sumner......°......1875|John F. Lewis..............—< 

Michigan, John W. Johnston........... — 

Jacob M. Howard..........+. 1871 West Virginia. 
Zachariah Chandler........1875| Waitman T, Willey seeccenes 1871 
Minnesota. Arthur I. Bereman.......... 1876 

Daniel 3 Norton*,,........0. 1871 Wisconsin, 

Alexander Ramsey......... 1875' Timothy 0. Howe............ 1873 
‘Matt. H. Carpenter - 1875 
Republicans, ‘9; *D ts, ll. V 4. A full 





PROSPECTUS» 


OF THE 
A NATIONAL JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY OOLORED MEN. 








A new journal, to be called the New Ena, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 


® | interests of the Colored People of the United 


States, and.to their Moral and Religious im- 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870. 
Such a paper is regarded by thosé whose judg- 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and phildnthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. : 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of ail questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


* 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Ena will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on _ politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platfofms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
By education the people of a free Govern ment, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 


li—Denidl M. 5 aati fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 


1 W. Woodward.* 
13—Ul Mercur. 
14—Johu B. Packer. 


Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. S&cofiel 
20—Calvin W. Gilfillan. 


21—[Contested. 


ames 8. egley. 


28—Darwin Phelps. 
u—J 


"ain Ba 


1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 


1—Benj. F. Whittemore. 


2—0. 0. Bowen. 


3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
‘y ¢ 


4—W. D. Simpson 
At 


2—Horace 5 
3—William B, Stokes. 


4—Lewis Tillman. 


2—Luke P 


. Poland. 
3—Worthington C. Smith. 


West Virginia. 


1—Isaac H. Duvall 


-2—James ©. McGrew. 


3—John 8. Witcher. 


Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert E. Paine. 
2—Benj. F. Hopkins. 


3—Amasa Cobb. 
4—Chas. A 


| 5—Philetus Sa’ 
6—Cad. C, Washburn. 


{ 


* 


Republicans, including Radicals and Conservatives, 
157 ; * Democrats, 71. One seat, Covode’s, in 
is contested. Members uot sworn in 
Missis*ippi, and Texas, make, with the contested seat, 17 
vacancies. A full House would have 245 members. 
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another, and to God. The nation will ever ficd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of itc 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the preas needec by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 


Tennessee. E 
' i b 
At Lerge—John a Rogers. during the past year, as shown by the last annual 


report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a lafge share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 

“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things prrining 40 her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 


broader opportunity in knowledge in the 
fields of Sriguloetn; sescbatieal, deatmitecial 


artistic, an oe labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would e i and make more 
largely effective the enlightening and 


sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are rs hog labor, enfranthisement and edu- 
cation ! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the ¢ nity to work 
and to rise, a place om which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
rd - claim to impartial treatment and fair 
ealing. 
“Tieat this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be — to our children, 
and that they be New benefit of a _ and 
system a ge ag 8 in the sec- 
that for every day’s labor given we 
> Pa me oe ion, and that no 


d thirdly, since that intelli: 
an we believe e i- 
nce, the elevation and happiness of all people 
p om in no smsil degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that 
may work in the pri office, whether private 
tal, in the fa A 
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HOOFLAND’S BITTERS. . 
NATURE'S GIFTS 
SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 








As mankind, from indiscretion or éther causes 
has been doomed to suffer from 
has a remedy for disease been 
hills and at abound with roots 
which, if scientifically yropeees 
a eee bee Se oe id. To 

nd such a remedy we should seek one 
stood the test of age. as, “ 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS, 

2 A . 
Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 


Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. ' 
Sure Cure for Debility. 


Sure Cure for Jaundice. 
Sure Cure for Marasmus., 


And all affections arising from weakness or want 
of action in the Liver or digestive organs. The 
great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD - 


And all diseases arising from it. The great pre- 
ventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


" It is an impossibility for any one to have Fever 
and Ague, if they will use a few bottles of this 
remedy each spring and fall. 

$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that 
occurs to any one that uses the Bitters or Tonic 
as Tene che hen he F . 

ose who have the Fever an e will § 
shee the chills hate sheguel, akira 
bottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that the di 
will not return. 
These remedies will rebuild their constitu- 
tions faster than any other known remedy. 
The remedies were p before the public 
thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of so- 
called ‘‘ patent medicine ’’ operating against 
them, but gradually their virtues became known 
and now, to-day, they stand at the head of all 
preparations of their class, with the indorsement 
of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


physicians. 


Read the following symptoms, and if find 
that your system is affected by any of thon, ou 
may = — that tisease commenced its 
attack on the most important organs of your 
body, and unless soon checked by the fo of 
powerful remedies, a miserable life, soon termi- 
nating in death, will be the result. 
Constipation, Flatulence, 
Inward Piles liness of 
Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, rn 
Disgust for Food, Follness or Weight 
in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult 
Breatbing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or 
Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying P 
Dimness of vision, dots or webs before the sight, 
Dull Pain inthe Head, Deficiency of Pe 
tion, Yellowness of the skin and eyes, Pai 
in the side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sud- 
den Flushes of eat, ing in the 
Flesh, Constant eer cape a 
and Great Depression of spints, 
* es disease of the 
iver or ve organs, 
combined with im 
biood. iia 


O 


HOOFLAND’S 

. GERMAN BITTERS 

is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. It 
is a compound of fluid extracts. , 
herbs and barks from which these extracts are 
made are gathered in Germany; all the medici- 
nal virtues are extracted from them by a scien- 
tific chemist. These extracts are then forwarded 
to this country to be used expressly for the man- 
ufacture of this Bitters. There is no alcoholic 
substance of any kind used in compounding the 
Bitters, hence it is free from all the objections 
incident to the use of a liquor- preparation 

HOOFLAND’S = 

GERMAN TONIC 


O 


Is a combination of all the ingredients 4f the 
Bitters, with pure Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, &c. 
It is used for the same diseases as the 

in cases where some pure alcoholic stimulus is 
required. 


TESTIMONY 

Like the following was never before offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation : 
HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 


Puriapevraia, March 16, 1867. 
I find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good 
tonic, useful in diseases of the digestive organs, 


and of great benefit in cases ef debility and 
system. . 


want of nervous — =< 
0 
GEO. W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA, Awl ~; 1866. 
I consider ‘* Hoofland’s tters*’ a 
valuable medicine in case of attacks of indiges- 


tion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my 
experience of it. Your's van ane 
° JAMES THOMPSON, — 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
HILADELPHIA, June 1, 1868. 

I have found by experience that Hoofland’s 


a 


Getman Bitters’’ is a very good tonic, relieving 
dyspeptic symptoms almost di 


SHARSWOOD. 


GEORGE 


HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 


Mayor’s Orrick, Burra.o, June 22, 1866. 

I have used ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters and 
Tonic’’ in my family during the year, and 
can recommend rote as oa taaliiee tenia: im- 
ing tone and vigor to the system, ir use 
been productive of a beneficial ef- 
fects. WM. F. ROGERS. 








HON. JAMES M. WOOD. 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
I take cpestpleabens in recom ‘‘Hoof- 
land's German Tonic’’ to any one who may bé 
afflicted with dyspepsia. I had the d i 


Me 


badly it was impossible to keep any food on my 
shouaahs: end T beenana ae wenir ia cates Mate 
to walk halfa mile. Two bottles of Tonic 


a perfect cure. JAMES M. WwoopD. 
JOHN EUTERMARES, ESQ. 
Law partner of Seton, Maem Williams- 
This is te certi Nhat have used ‘‘Hoofiand’s 
German Bitters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an 
invaluable remedy. —s_—- 
CAUTI ON. ats 


Hoofland’s German 1 are eounte 
See th ore: M TACKBON 


feited. See that the si cS0) 
oa Bip exe 


pty AOR re 
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“THE HOME CIRCLE. — 


- TWITTER AND CHIRP. 








BY MARGARET BOURNE. 


Perhaps some of the children who read the 
stories in the Independent may remember the 
one about Jack Frost, and the beaatifal pic- 
tures he painted on the window-panes for the 
little crippled Jamie Brown. I have some- 
thing more to tell you about the same Jamie. 

en the warm spring days came, making 
the earth beautiful with green grass and the 
trees with their fresh leaves aad blossoms, Mrs. 
Brown would carry Jamée’s chair under a large 
old apple-tree which grew in the yard opposite 
the kitchen door. Here Jamie would sit for 
hours, looking so cheerful and happy that no 
one would have known how much pain he was 
suffering in his hip, excepting that his face was 
white and very thin. . 

One lovely morning in the middle of May 
Jamie was sitting under the apple tree watch- 
ing the birds as they gathered materials to 
build their nests. His mother had hung threads 
and narrow strips of cloth to the branches of 
the trees, to make soft and warm linings for 
them; and the birds were delighted with this 
supply of their wants. When they saw the 
threads they uttered a droll little chirp, and, 
seizing as much as they could carry, would fly 
away with it. Sometimes one would try to take 
more than she was strong enough for, and the 
heavy load would drag the poor little thing to 
the ground. 

These things interested Jamie very much, for 
he doved all birds ; but I think that his favor- 
ites were the martins. 

The summer before this one some of the boys, 
who knew how much he liked them, made a 

louse out of two raisin boxes and put it on the 
shed, where it was in view from Jamie’s cham- 
ber window. It was a clumsy little house ; but 
the martins did not mind that, and filled it as 
soon as they could. They built their nests, Jaid 
their eggs, and hatched the little ones, whom 
they taught to fly, so that by the middle of 
August they all went off to their winter home 


together. 


As soon as May again came, Jamie began 
watching to see if they would eome to their 
house. Onthe morning of the day we are 
writing about, while he was looking at a king- 
bird who was flying off with a strip of cotton 
halfa yard long in his bill, two blaek-birds ap- 
peared in the sky. Jamie looked at them 
eagerly, and was almost sure they were mar- 
tins ; when, to his great joy, they flew directly 
to the martin-box just as though they remem- 
bered living in it the last summer. 

Jamie clapped his handsand called to his 
mother : 

‘‘Mamma, mamma,” said he, ‘‘the murtins 
have come!” 

Mrs. Brown came to the door and looked. 
Then she said : 

‘So they have, Jamie. 
aren’t you ?”’ 

The lady martin, who always wears a breast- 
knot of white feathers, sat outside, while her 
polite mate, who saved her all the trouble he 
could, went into the house. He look around 
with evident care; then flew out again, and 
said : 

“ Twitt, t-witt !”’ 

‘‘ T.wee, t- wee,” replied the lady bird. 

They chattered a great deal, and seemed to 
have many points to discuss regarding the 


How glad you are, 


. house; and then flew away. Jamie wished he 


could understand them, and know what con- 
clusion they had come to. : 

For several days nothing was seen of them , 
but at last they came, bringing ever so many 
others with them, What a chattering they 
made, as they flew around the box, hopping 
into the rooms, and planning about them. At 
last they seemed satisfied, and decided to take 
possession. But then came a difficulty. The 
martins, being wise little creatures, never al- 
low more than one pair in a room. Jamie’s 


box had bat eight rooms—four on the first story= 


and four on the second ; so it could only ac- 
commodate sixteen martins. Eighteen had 
come, and none seemed willing to give up their 
claim. 

“While Jamie was wondering what he 
would do, Doctor Morton, his kind physician, 
came to see hint. 

“Good morning, Jamie,’”’ said the Doctor. 
“So your martins have come?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,” said Jamie, “ but the jbox will 
not hold them all.” ‘ 

‘* That’s too bad,” said the Doctor, “‘I have 
an empty box in my barn that you may have 
if you would like it.” 

“Oh, how kind you are, Doctor,” said Jamie, 
his bright face thanking him more than his 
words. 

“J will go home and send Tommy right over 
with it,” said the Doctor; ‘‘and perhaps the 
martins will settle in it at once. 

In a few minutes Tommy, who was the boy 
who took care of the Doctor’s horses, came 
with the martin-box and a ladder, and very- 
-von the box was nailed upon the end of the 
shed opposite to where the old one was. While 
‘Tommy was doing this the birds flew about 
overhead, twittering and making a great noise 
in their excitement. 

As soon, however, as Tommy finished his 
work and carried away the ladder, they came 
back to look at their new accommodations. 
The pair who were too many for the first box 
at once took possession of @ room in the new 
one, and everything seemed delightfully settled 
for the summer. 

Jamie named this pair of martins Twitter 
and Chirp. The gentleman was Twitter and 
his wife Chirp. 

At once they began to gather twigs to make 
their nest with. They were up by four o'clock 
in the morning,.and worked until sunset in 
such amerry. way it was plainly all fun to 
them. Atsunset they would take a little rest 
in visiting their friends and chatting over the 
the affairs of the day, they then returned to 
their houses, put their heads under their wings * 
and went to sleep. 

This state of things lasted for more than a 
week ; when one noon came when Twitter 
did not go home. Chirp seemed to be troubled, 
and looked anxiously around the sky; but he 
was nowhere in sight. She did not say any- 
thing about her uneasiness to her neighbors; 
but she could not eat the bugs she had laid 
aside for their dinner. She made a little pre- 
tense of gathering twigs, but really was look- 
ing only for Twitter. 

When night came, without bringing him 
back, she felt so troubled she thought she must 
go and see if her neighbors knew anything 
about him. But they made such a fuss in their 
sympathy that poor little Chirp was glad to fly 
home, where she could watch quietly for her 
mate. 

She perched herself upon the chimney, which 
was the highest part of the house, and craned 
her poor little neck in search of him, until all 
the other birds were fast asleep and the stars 
had come out. Then she went to her lonely 
room, thinking that.in the morning he would 
come. 

As soon as it was light she was up, and 
went into the other rooms of the box, perhaps 
to see if Twitter could have gone into one of 
them to play a litte joke upon her. But no; 
they were all empty. 

She gave up making her nest, though she 
flew around a little aud gathered some food. 
The day passed without tidings of the lost 
one. The next day she did not leave the box, 
but sat upon the chimney, looking off mourn- 
fully, in the vain hope of seeing Twitter. The 
martins from the other box came several times | 
to inquire for him; but, finding that there was | 
no news, and that Chirp was poor company, 
flew off again, satisfied that they had done the | 
polite thing in making the visit. 

For ten days poor Chirp sat upon her watch- ! 
tower, but no tidings came to o~ of her lost | 
love. She looked so lonely Jamie cou!d hardly 
help crying to see her. e said her name was 
no longer Chirp, but she must be called 

idow. 

She did not bear her new name much longer 
than she did the first one, though. When she 
found that Twitter did not come, and that all 
the other birds had finished their nests, while 
hers was hardly begun, she smoothed her feath- 
ers and responded more cheerfully to the cour- 
tesies of her friends. 

At last the brother of one of the other mar- 
tins, having heard of her loss, and thinkin 
that so affectionate a bird would make a g 
mate for him, came to see her. He found her 
so amiable and pleasant that he proposed u 
the spot, and she said yes without hesitation. 
So they at. once began to finish the nest-build- 
ing. And, if Chirp ever thought again of 
Twitter, she did not show itin her manner ; 
for'she and Pounce, as Jamie named the 
ee lived as happily as birds in a fairy 
tale. x 





Jamie never knew what became of poor 
Twitter ; but there was an ugly black cat who 
used to come into the yard, w he suspected 





of being the murderer. He used to shoo at her 
wheneves he saw her, and finally she ceased 
coming. After she disappeared there was 
nothing to disturb the peace of the martins, 
who lived happily until the time came for them 
te go Soath. 

Jooais told his mother one day that he 
thought the martins were the nicest things 
that came in the summer. 

“ Do you ?” said his mother. é 

‘Why, yes,”” said Jamie; “the martins and 
other birds, and the flowers and fruits, and the 
warm weather that lets me stay out under the 
apple-tree,”’ : 

Mrs. Brown pe po she or him, a 
thought how good was to send so m 
adheramate to her suffering child. And she 
thanked him, too, for making Jamie grateful 
and happy, instead of allowing him to be fret- 
ful and discontented. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON POETS AND 
POETRY. 


—_— 


BY B. M. P. 








It is now late at night, not, however, ‘‘in the 
bleak December,” and, like poor Edgar Allen 
Poe, after having “pondered weak and weary 
over many a quaint and curious volume of for- 
gotten lore,” I am almost ready to imagine I 
hear some one “ rapping at my chamber door ;” 
but I trust] shall not be interrupted by any 
such unwelcome visitor in the current of my 
thoughts ; for indeed upon them must I depend 
‘for your entertainment. Rather than spend 
time on subjects so much more inviting to the 
politicians, I shall avoid army bills, Cuban af- 
fairs, free trade, &c., &c., and, with your kind 
permission, stray off into the realms of poetry, 
and present you with a few selections which, I 
think, have in them great beauty and feeling. 

The following is one of the prettiest little 
poems I have ever met with anywhere. It is 
translated from the German, in which language 
it was originally written by Robert Reinick, 
an artist as well as poet, who was born in 1805, 
and died at Dresden in 1832. There is some- 
thing exquisite beyond description in the arch 
pretence of innocence in the last line. It was, 
no doubt, a most wonderful mystery to the 
huntsman and fishermaid ‘‘ what it all meant:” 


A CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 


As I was walking o’er mead and lea, 

A curious circumstance happened to me : 

A huntsman I saw in the forest brake ; 

He rode up and down beside a lake, 

And many a deer flew past the spot ; 

But what did the huntsman? He shot them not! 
He blew his horn in the forest green : 

Now tell me, good people, what could that mean ? 


As I walked on along the shore, 

A curious circumstance happened once more ; * 

In a little bark a fishermaid 

Rowed o’er by the side of the forest glade, 

And many a fish around her shot, 

But what did the maiden? She caught them not. 

She sang a song by the forest green : 

Ceme, tell me, good people, what could that 
mean? 


*Retracing my steps at even fall, 
The most curious circumstance ha 
A riderless horse stood in the brake, 
An empty skiff reposed on the lake, 

And passing the grove of alders fair, _ 
What heard I therein? A whispering pair! 

The moon shone brightly, the sky was serene: 

Now tell me, good people, what could that mean? 


‘* Now tell me, good people, what could that 
mean,” is a solemn question as well as a deep 
one. The good people are supposed to shake 
their devoted heads mysteriously, and look as 
wise as owls. 

This, by Uhiand, is also full of peculiar mys- 
tery, beyond solving, perhaps, by any who have 
not had the pleasure of enjoying it : ,° 


THE USUAL WAY. 


When evening brings the twilight hour, 
I pass a lonely spot ; 

Where oft she comes to cull the flower 
We call ‘* Forget-me-not.”’ 

She never whispers go nor stay ; 

We meet by chance, the usual way. 


* + * * * 

Once, now I cannot well divine-— 
I only know, we kissed. 

I found her lips were close to mine, 
So I could not resist. 

As neither whispered yea or nay, 
They met by chance, the usual way. 


The roses, when the zephyrs woo, 
Impart what they receive ; 

They sigh and sip the balmy dew, 
But ne’er a whisper give. 

Our love is mutual+—this I kiow— 

Though neither tells the other so. 


This is true io all kinds of life, from that of 
the plough boy ‘o the king. There is some- 
thing inexplica),‘e about it, but one thing is 
certain—it is the “ usual way.” 

And this, by seme one whom I cannot now 
remember, is full of the pure, happy feel- 
ing that ever abides in the breast of the 
earnest lover of that happiness which the 
world cannot yive—that home for which we 
should all faith‘ully and earnestly strive, and 
as one by one «ur ties on earth are loosened 
and those in heaven increased, what wonder is 
it that at last we are ready to say to the loved 
one at parting, *‘ Beloved can we bid thee lin- 
ger here?” 


THE PEACEFUL WAITING. 


A little ogee yet, a little longer, 
Shall violets bloom for thee, and sweet birds 
Sing. 
And the lime branches, where soft winds are 
blowing, 
Shall murmur the sweet promise of the spring. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Thou shalt behold the quiet of the morn. 
The tender grasses and awakening flowers 
Send up a golden tint to greet the dawn: 


A little longer yet, a little longer 
The tenderness of twilight s all be thine. 
The rosy clouds that float o’er dying daylight, 
To fade till trembling stars begin to shine. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall starry night be beautiful to thee, 
And the cold moon shall look through the blue 
silence 
Flooding her silver path upon the sea. 


A little longer yet, u little longer, 
Life my 1 be thine—life with its power to 
wi 
Life with its strength to bear, to love, to con- 
_ quer, 
Bringing its thousand joys thy heart to fill. 
A little longer still—patience, beloved ! 
A little longer still, ere Heaven unroll 
The glory and the ee and the wonder 
Eternal and divine wait thy soul. 


A little longer, ere life, true, immortal, 
(Not this our shadowy life,) will be thine own, 
And thou shalt stand where winged archangels 





worship, 
And, trembling, bow before the great white 
throne. ‘ 


A little longer sill, and Heaven awaits thee, 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight ; 

Then our pale joys will seem a dream forgotten, 
Our sun a darkness, and our day a night. 


A little longer, and thy heart, beloved, 
Shall beat forever with a love divine, 
And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 
No - «se knows and lives, shall then be 
thine. 


A little longer yet, and angel voices 
Shall sing in heavenly chant upon thine ear ; 
Angels and saints await thee; and God needs 


thee ;. 
Beloved, can we bid thee linger here? 


The following, by John G. Whittier, is one 
of the sweetest and simplest of poems. It 
goes to the heart as few poems do, and finds 
its way to the most tender recesses. There 


are, in this varied world of ours, very few | 8 


“ Little Jerries,” but I have had the good for- 
tune to see some of them, and I assure you it 
has done my soul good to look upon them. No 
matter how hard and brawny the hands, or 
how “ dusty” the coat, so that the grain of 
— weigh upon the parting 
spirit. is 


pened of all: 


There are many of as who may well pray 
that “little Jerry's" récord may be ours when 
the “autumn day” arrives and the “brook is 
low ” with us : 

LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER. 


Beneath the hill you may see the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone: 
The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 


But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 


Year after year, early and late, 
Alike in summer and winter weather, 

He pecked the stones and caulked the gate, 
And mill and miller grew old together. 


‘‘ Little Jerry !’’—’twas all the same— 
They loved him well who called him so ; 

And whether he’d e¥ér another name, 
Nobody ever seemed to know. 


'Twas ‘ Little Jerry, come grind my rye ;”’ 
And “ Little Jerry, come grind my wheat ;”’ 
And ‘Little Jerry ’’ was still the cry, 
From matron bold and maiden sweet. 


*T was ‘‘ Little Jerry’ on every tone 
And thus the simple truth was told ; 
For Jerry was little when he was youna 

And Jerry was little when he was old. 


But what in size he chanced to lack, 

That Jerry made up in being strong ; 
I’ve seen a sack upon his back 

As thick as the miller and quite as long. 


Always busy and always merry, 
Always doing his very best, 

A notable wag was little Jerry, _ 
Who uttered well his standing jest: 


‘‘When will you grind my corn, [ say ?”’ 
‘‘Nay,’’ quoth Jerry, ‘‘ you needn't scold; 
Just leave your grist for half a day, 
And never fear but you'll be tolled.” 


How Jerry lived is known to fame, 

But how he died there's none may know ; 
One Autumn day the ramor came— 

‘The brook and Jerry are very low.”’ 


And then ’twas whispered mournfully 
The leech had come and he was dead ; 
And all the neighbors flocked to see: 
‘* Poor Litgle Jerry !’" was all they. said. 


They laid him in his earthly bed— 
His miller’s coat his only shroud— 

‘* Dust to dust,’’ the parson said, 
And all the people wept aloud. 


For he had shunned the deadly sin, 
And not a grain,of over-toll 
Had ever dropped into his bin, 
To weigh upon his parting soul. 


Beneath the hill there stands the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone ; 
The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 


The sweetness and beauty of the following 
cannot fail to be felt and appreciated by all 
true lovers of poetry, especially those who love 
it in its purity and simplicity, although, per- 
haps, the bright spring-time would be a more 
appropriate season for the introduction of this 
little gem, the author of which is Mr. John 
James Piatt, of Cincinnati : 


ONE OF TWO. 


Listen and look! If you listen you see 

A nest with a bird in yonder tree: 

Abovep in the leaves that glisten with May, 
The little half-owner issinging to-day: 

‘‘We are very proud, weare rich and blessed— 
Come and look, if you please, at our nest."’ 


Listen and look! If you look you hear 

The sweetest song you have heard for a year: 
Over the nest on the tremulous spray 

The little half-owner is singing to-day: 
‘Soon, in the nest I have asked you to see, 
Listen and look for our family !’’ 


One more, surely written by one around 
whose neck baby arms have twined, and into 
whose ears the sweet prattle of infancy has 
been poured, and who doubtless has closed in 
death the eyes of a bright little being too pure 
for this world : 


LITTLE CARRIE. 


Fold her little shroud about her, 
Softest fold of snowy white ; 
Yearning hearts must live without her, 
She is in the land of light. 
Clasp the tiny waxen fingers 
O’er the peaceful, slumbering breast, 
Close the baby eyelids gently, 
Little Carrie’s gone to rest. 


On her downy coffin pillow 

Lay the darling little head, 
se the precious sleeper softly 

n her strange and lonely bed. 

Never more shall pain’s keen arrows 

Pierce that sweet and tender form; 
She is safe from every evil, 

Safe from every earthly storm. 


To that far off blessed country, 
here your young white dove has gone, 
Think not that she went through darkness, 
Wandering, fearful, and alone 
Jesus loves these little children. 
He has born her o’er the flood, 
And has laid your treasure softly 
In the bosom of her God. 


She will have no need of mamma 
On that home-like, pleasant shore, 
Nor will fear the loving faces 
She has never seen before. 
Beautiful and gentle angels 
, Watch and guard your baby there, 
So she will not miss your voices 
Or your never-wearying care. 


My lamp is burning low, and the fire in my 
pipe has gone out. Dreams of by gone days 
take possession of my being, and afar off I see 
bright angel eyes looking upon me from the 
better land, where liveth and reigneth forever 
the One who said “suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 


——o mee OO 
‘Those Who go Down to the Sea in Ships.” 


: The sailor, from youth until he is too old to 
be useful, is a marketable article, for sale to the 
highest bidder. “ He is thrown aside when he 
is no longer needed.’’ Notwithstanding the 
wealth that is brought to our country by means 
of the sailor’s hard labor, he gets but a small 
portion of it ; and, cast adrift at the age of 
about fifty, penniless, degraded and broken 
down, he passes off, God knows how or where, 
without even a pine board to mark his grave. 
I do not remember ever seeing a very old sailor 
in my life, and I have seen a good many in my 
_— They die young, from hardship and neg- 
ect. 

There must be a reform in the present mer- 
chant service, and it must commence with the 
merchants. They must make these men com- 
furtable, pay them well, -supply them with 
moral books to read, give them a share, be it 
ever so small, in the profits of the voyage, and 
see that their sailors have comfortable boarding 
houses to go to. 

If you have looked at the manner, in which 
the French Navigation Company—Messagerie 
Imperiale—conduct their affairs, you could 
form an idea of how oyr merchant princes 
could unite together and organize something of 
the kind on a grander scale. 

A few yeurs ago the Messagerie Imperiale 
consisted of three or four small steamers ; now 
they have nearly all the trade and travel of the 
Mediterranean ; and notwithstanding the good 
condition of the English companies, the French 
have nearly driven them off the track. The 
headquarters of this company is in the south 
of France, at a small port, where, out of a 
population of ten thousand people, six thou- 
sand are employed by the company. ‘They 
have their infant schools, and boys schools for 
manhood,—-in fact, every man, woman and 
child is provided for in some way or other. 
Every facility is provided for the most scien- 
tific training as commanders of ships, engi- 
neers, and ‘for other positions in the com- 
pany, etc. 

The result is a moral tone that is kept up in 
no other institution of the kind ; a close atten- 
tion to the concerns of the company, in which 
every one is more or less personally interested ; 
and the fact that this company is found to be 
one of the most important, and is now known 
that in the ive, or, more properly, 
ambling character, which American com- 
merce and industry has taken under the infiu- 
ence of Our banking system, that the reward 
of labor never reaches by at least one-third the 
advance which takes piece in the necessaries 
ling tt obi not rise — 

im 8 elapsed—usually from two to 
five years. One of the direct results of the 
in ence with the laws of value, is to take 
at least fifty million dollars annually, the profit 
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on the excess of yond specie held for 
SS oan Paton 
and to it to the pockets of bank officers 
and shareholders, in return for benefits !! which 
find an appre illustration in the influence 
of drink on the individual. For 
its remote resulta, we point to the debauched 
sentiment of the masses on the question of the 
payment of the debt in coin. Their whole 
training, so far as the influence of the business 
community is concerned, has tended to confuse 
their perceptions in this respect. 
So ee oe 
* [From the Youth's Temperance Banver.] 
John Shab and His Landlord. 


BY KEV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 





Poor John Shab and his family have to move. 
John is trying to persuade old Mr. Sleek, the 
landlord, who has come to see him on the sub- 
ject, that if he will indulge him a little longer 
on the rent, he will before long pay up in full. 
But Sleek has listened to poor John’s promises 
long enough, and says that the constable, whom 
he has brought with him, will have to levy on 
John’s furniture and sell it to pay the rent 
which John owes. Poor John Shab says that 
the furniture is not very good, and that it 
won't amount to much; for the fact is, things 
had not been going right with him, somehow 
or other, for some time past; and he thinks, 
perhaps, they had better let him keep what 
there is of it, as it might not be of much use to 
them. 

Poor Mrs. Shab and the little Shabs are in 
the back room, wondering what is to become 
of them; and Shab himself thinks that his 
landlord ought not to be hard on him; for he 
is so pour, and has such a large family to sup- 


port. 
Poor Shab! Everything seems to go wrong 
with him. He is like the poor loafer who said 


that ‘‘it does seem, when a fellow’s going 
down-hill, all creation’s greased for his specia 
benefit.” 

John Shab, you might have been a decent 
man. You might have had a happy family, in- 
stead of those half-starved beings who bear 
your name. Your children might have been 
proud of you, instead of looking on you with 
shame, as they do. Your wife might have 
loved you ; but you can’t expect her to think 
very highly of such an execrable loafer as you 
have turned out to be. Itis not too late to 
mend yet. If you will pray God for strength 
to keep away from the whisky-shop, you may 
yet be a decent man and a Christian. 

Boys, when you have gone as far down hill 
as poor John Shab has, it is hard to get up 
again. Pray for God’s grace to keep you sober 
and decent. 

’ —_ © 
Humanity’s Danger 





Sin is degrading, and its consequences are 
terribly sad. In its manifold forms it is telling 
fearfully against the weal of mankind, It can- 
not be too zealously crushed out. It cannot 
be too faithfully fought against at any time 
and at all times. 

Yet the great danger of humanity is not in 
sin. The most dangerous danger of all that 
beset the human heart is in unbelief. Sin 
drove the first pair out of Paradise ; sin ban- 
ished Lucifer from Heaven; but there is a 
paradise to day for all who will seek it, just as 
surely as though sin had never existed, and 
they can find heaven just as certainly as though 
no sinner had ever been expelled therefrem. 

There has been atonement for sin, and what 
remains is for all to accept that a:tonement. 
In the way of such acceptance stands unbelief. 
It takes possession of all hearts. Secretly, or 
with a bold front, it dominates over nearly all 
lives. In ways subtle as varied, itis spreading 
its baleful influence abroad, and is seeking the 
overthrow of all truth. Preached from popu- 
lar pulpits, disseminated through popular 
riodicals, it is gaining an established foothold 
in Christian communities. 

Open infidelity is not half so fatal in its 
effects as this vague, subtle unbelief. Men 
shrink in alarm from atheistic denials of God 
who dally willingly with questionings which in 
the end lead to something not a whit better. 
“The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God ;’’ many accounting themselves wise have 
asserted throughout life, ‘‘ There is no Saviour 
—for me,” and have finally met the fool’s fate. 
Sin did not work their final condemnation— 
neither sin in the absiract, nor any acne a 
sin, save the sin of unbelief. Faithful believing 


which they so unwisely denied. 

“ How oft would I have gathered you ’’ was 
suid of thore stubborn and rebellious of old. 
It is a live saying today. Under the wings of 
»rotection and persevation we may be gathered, 
if we will. But will we? Do we so much fear 
an end past all hoping as to accept the kindly 
offer? Or are we stiff-necked and obstinate in 
our unbelief, and do we utterly refuse all ten- 
ders of mercy because, in our short-sightedness, 
we may not see clearly just how those tenders 
come to-us, or just what is the character of Him 
who makes them ? 


————_—__— << +. 
WASTING CAPITAL. 


BY JAMES PARTON. 


Z 


No great career without great health. No 
vreat health without virtuous habits. 

The capital of a house of business is not its 
nuoney and effects, but the brain, the knowl- 
ge, the intelligent force which it wields. Its 

.oney is one of the tools with which it works: 
| 3 business talent is that yhich made it and 
keeps it great. 

One of the giants in business in America is 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. His talents of this kind 
ure wonderful, and his business principles are 
correct and wise. Every man connected with 
him intimately knows well, and acts upon the 
knowledge that that sound brain of his is the 
great fact of his position—not the fifty or sixty 
millions of dollars which execute the colossal 
schemes which that brain engenders. Take 
that away and gdouble his millions, and you will 
have tu search long before you can find a man 
capable of so much as holding his business to- 
yether. 

Your brain, then, and what your brain holds, 
will constitute your capital as a man of busi- 
ness. Do not waste that capital, 

_Itis a curious fact, that every one of the 
vices impair the brain most of all: nothing 
hurts it like a vice. If you fly into.a passion 
the whole system suffers, but it is the brain 
which suffers most. If you sit up too late, if 
you read inflaming novels, if you over-work, 
if you under-work, if you breathe poisoned 
air, if you eat improper food, if you drink im- 
proper drinks, whatever you do that is wrong 
or excessive, while it lowers the efficiency of 
the whole system, its final and lasting effect is 
to coarsen or enfeeble the brain. We have all 
committed wickedness enough in our lives to 
know this; and every one does know it who is 
accustomed to watch the working of his own 
system. 

The impression used to be general that it is 
a good thing, a sign of spirit and courage, for 
a young man to abandon himself for awhile to 
vice and dissipation. This was called ‘‘sow- 
ing his wild oats.” What wild oats are, or 
whether there are any, or why people should 
sow them, I have never been informed. The 
expression appears to be as senseless as the 
meaning which it conveys. It is not a sign of 
spirit or courage for a young man to be dlisai- 
pated. It is a sign of want of spirit and want 
of a It is also a sign of mental inferi- 
ority. 
: There are a few instances in history of bril- 
liant and gifted young men abandoning them- 
selves for a time to the vices of their day; but 
it is clear, even in their @ase, thut the vices of 
their youth lamed all their subsequent-career, 
and prevented them from attaining the excel- 
lence and influence which nature originally 
placed within their power. Charles p od 
Fox and Lord Bolingbroke were striking ex- 
amples of this truth—both of whom had great 
opportunities and great abilities, but both of 
them showed, at critical moments, a certain 
lack of judgment and force, indicative of a 
brain impaired by excess. . 

On the other hand, if you look into the early 
years of truly helpful men, those who make 
life easier or nobler to those that come after 
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will not be, if we live temperately, and keep 
our minds with conaread fens, 
subjects. It is a fact well known that 

abstinence is easier than moderation ; and I do 
not believe that who live with absolute 
purity are ever much troubled with farious de- 
sires. In the second place, ihe desires which 
nature has implanted in us were designed to be 
gratified, and may be; but then there are two 
ways of gratifying them—a lawful aod an un-. 


lawful. A thousand dollars is a thing to 
have, but there are two ways of getting it— 
earning it, and stealing it. e can steal it in 


a moment. but it isa dangerous and dastardly 
action. Earning it is long and laborious, and 
often painful; but when we have won it, it is 
ours against the world ; it is a possession good 
in itself and leading to other good. Getting it 
was a benefit, having it is a benefit. spending 
it is a benefit, and even losing it may be a bene- 
fit. What is ‘rue of the thousand dollars is 
true also of things more precious than money, 
and which it is more common to steal. 

There are fifty young men in the same store or 
shop. The foremen and partners are more 
vanced in life than they ; and, according to the 
course of nature, their placea must ere long be 
filled by some Of those young men who are 
now serving in humble capacities. Which of 
them shall it be? It will be those who do not 
waste their brains. It will be those who live 
purely, and expend their intellect in acquiring 
the knowledge and self-command which the 
head of an establishment must possess. 

A sifting process is continually going on in 
the world, and in all places of business, by 
which the men fitted to be masters are selected 
from the mass, and put in their proper places. 
Those who éannot govern themselves seldom 
get achance to govern others, and if they get 
such a chance they do not keep it long. On 
the other hand, it Way be laid down as an al- 
most invariable rule, that in the United tates 
every person who is truly fit and able to play 
a leading part in business, to direct wisely the 
labor or the minds of others, does at length 
attain the position for which he is fitted. There 
is no keeping him down.* A young man may 
keep himself down ; he may waste the power 
of his brain and the vigor of his health by vice ; 
he may neglect his opportunity to gain a mas- 
tery over the details Hi his occupation ; he may 
squander the priceless. days of his youth; he 
may keep himself duwn ; but the right man can 
seldom be kept down by others. 

Mark this, lads : Your chance will come if 
you deserve it. You may have to wait lon 
for it, but it will come! Make the most an 
the best of the place you now have, and it will 
conduet you to a better one by and by. 

There are a good many people in this world 
who pass their lives in making virtue odions. 
Their demeanor is ungracious; their appear. 
ance is forbidding ; and, in judging o! persons 
not quite so regular as themselves, they are 
harsh, arrogant and uncharitable. A gloom 
surrounds them and their whole walk and con- 
versation appears expressly contrived to make 
morality disgusting. Some men, too, there 
have been, who have strictly observed the more 
obvious rules of morality while practicing deep 
and damnable wickedness. Others again have 
been sincerely virtuous, but have possessed a 
very limited capacity, and have done prodigous 
harm by their obstinate adherence to an un- 
wise course. Such a man was George the 
Third, King of Engiand. He appeared to be 
conscientious and truly desirous of governing 
his kingdom well, but being very ignorant, he 
was easily deceived and misled; and being ver 
obstinate, he clung to his errors with a perti- 
nacity which nothing could relax. I have 
often thought that a virtuous wan, like George 
the Third, does more harm to the cause of 
virtue than a vicious man like George the 
Fourth—because the one makes virtue appear 
contemptible, while the other makes vice ap- 
pear contemptible. : 

I can well remember, when I was at school 
at White Plains, Westchester County, New 
York, how sour and disagreeable some of the 
elders and deacons, perfectly virtuous men, no 
doubt, made themselves to the school-boys of 
that pleasant village. At the same time some 
of therakish young men, and several of the 
wicked old politicians, were always polite and 
agreeable tous. I think we all got the im- 
pression that it was rather a stupid thing to 
be virtuous, and many of us, I fear, acted upon 


that impression. Fatal error! Grievous fault! 


Every man should not only be virtuous, but 
should take special pains to make. virtue en- 
gaging and attractive. Beware of being re- 
pelled from what is good by the mistakes or 
incompleteness o: those who practice it. Happy 
are they who discover the loveliness of virtue so 
early in life that they are never, even for amo- 
ment, deceived by the illusions of vice! Vice 
is all illusion ! 

No great career without great health. No 
great health, either for body or soul, without 
virtuous habits. 

—--———~— <a oo - 
The Right Kind of Sunday-School Boy. 





Tom dropped a large, fine red apple out of 
the front window, which rolled pretty near the 
iron railing between our grass-plot and the 
street. Tom pi to pick itup. Pretty soon 
two boys came along. . 

“Oh, my !” cried one, “ see that bouncer of 
an apple. Let’s hook it!"’ 

The other boy nudged him, with a whisper, 
“Shut up; the folks are looking ;”’ and on they 
went. 

She spied the ap- 


put her hand through the rails and tried to 
reach it. Her fingers just touched it. She 
looked round ; a man was coming down street. 
The girl withdrew her hand and passed on. 

A ragged little fellow passed by soon after. 
” That boy will grab the Te," I said to my- 
self, peeping through the blinds. His bright 
eyes at once caught sight of it, and he stopped. 
After looking a moment he ran across the street 
and picked up a stick. He, poked the stick 
through the rails, and rolled the apple near 
enough to pick it up. Turning it over in his 
grimy hands, | could not help seeing how he 
— toeatit. Did he pocket it and run? 

o. 

He came up the steps and rang the door-bell, 
I went to the door. “I found this big apple in 

our yard,’ said the boy, ‘‘and I thought may- 

e you py ae it out, and didn’t know it was 
there ; 80 I picked it up and fetched it to you.” 

‘* Why did you not eat it?” I asked. 

* Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ it isn’t mine.” 

“It was almost in the street,’’ Isaid, “(where 
it would have been hard to find an owner.” 

* Almost is not altogether,” replied the boy, 
“which Mr. Curtis says makes all the differ- 
ence in the world.” 

‘Who is Mr. Curtis?” 

“My Sunday-school teacher. He explains 
the eighth commandment, and I know it ; what 
is better, I mean to stick to it. What's the use 
of knowing unless you act up to it?” Here 
he handed me the apple. 

“« Will you please take the apple ?’’ I said. 
“T am glad you brought it in, fer I like to 
know honest boys. What is your name ?”” 

He told me. I need not tell you; only I 
think you will agree with me, that he is the 
right kind of Sunday-school scholar. He 
squares his conduct by the faithful Christian 
instruction which he gets there. 


><> +> 
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PREACHING- 


‘ 





“To restore a common-place truth,” writes 
Mr. Og “to its first uncommon lustre, 
you need only to translate it into action.” 
Walking with God is a very common-place 
truth. Translate this truth into action, how 
lustrous it becomes! The phrase, how hack- 
neyed! the thing, how rare! It is such a 
walk—not an abstract ideal, but a personality, 
a life. Oh! that we would only set ourselves 
4 right earnest to this rare work of transla- 
on 
The earnestness which marks the is not 
of man, but of God. To give the right direc- 
tion to this earnestness is the great business of 
every one that would be a fellow-worker with 
God. It is taking so many wrong directions— 
such as scepticism, ritualism, nalism, Ro- 
manism, etc.—that we must make haste to put 
forth every effort to lead it aright. 
us, then, meet this earnestness, which is 
now the boast, but may, ere long, be the bane, 
the age, with that which alone can bring 
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DENNIS O'RAFFERTY'S OPINION OF FAYMALE SOF- 


Och, he is a baste who o the right 
Of a faymale to vote whenever she ) Blanes t 
For mysilf, I look forth to the day d delight 
When the polls wiil appear like a meadow of 
daisies. 


I said to me Kathleen, when from the conven- 
ti 
She pau wid a beautiful smile on her face, _ 
Ye’ll soon be a lady, and ivery attention 
Be shown yez by those who have power and 
place. 


> ’ 
thin on yersilf will be dotin’ 
—— up to her house, never fear ; 
And thin in ee carriage, when faymales are 


ti b 
Ye'll sit by her side, och! Kathleen, me dear. 


ad- | It is said that this life, afther all, is a bubble, 


But not so to me, a true son of the sod; 
For the years have been joyous, and free from 
all throuble, ‘ 
While mixin’ the mortar and carryin’ me hod. 


And I am not jealous, oh, no, notatall! — 
But welcome from Erin each strong-minded 
daughter, 3 
To climb up the ladders and walk on the wali, 
And share all the joys of the bricks and the 
mortar. 
~~ <> -- 
Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which our 
vanity gives currency. 


Oatlis are the weapons a coward wields— 
the froth which tells the water’s shallowness. 


Ceremony is a plant that will never grow in 
a strong sil 


A dentist at work in his vocation always 
looks down in the mouth. 


The firm foot is that which finds firm foot- 
ing; the weak falters, although it be standing 
on a rock. 

If a Colt’s pistol has six barrels, how many 
barrels ought a horse-pistol to have? 


A man is more wretched in reproaching him- 
self, if guilty, than in‘being reproached by 
others, if innocent 


We perpetually fancy ourselves intellectually 
transparent when we are opaque, and morally 
opaque when we are transparent 


Some cynical old bachelor says : Don’t speak 
ill of old maids. They are the true angels who 
have refused to make men miserable by marry- 
ing them. ' 

“What did the Israelites do after they 
crossed the Red Sea’’’ asked the superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school. ‘“ They dried 
themselves !’’ said a sbrill-voiced little girl. 


A lady teacher was trying to impress upon 
her ails the terrible effect of the punishment 
of Nebuchadnezzar, saying, “Seven years he 
ate like a cow,” wher a boy asked, ‘Did 
he give milk?” 


Or Sweet Sinoinc.—A little girl. delighted 
at the singing of the bobolink, naively asked 
her mother, *‘ What makes he sing so sweet— 
do he eat flowers ?”’ 


Little three year-old Mary was playing very 
roughly with the kitten, carrying it by the tail. 
Her mother told her she would hurt pussy. 
“Why, no I won't,” said she, ‘‘ I’m carry it by 
the handle !"’ 


Ye Romantic Taie.—Extract from the last 
great sensation romance: ‘‘ Then, Hortense, if 
thou dost wish thus to sweep him from thy 
path, lure him to the godless city of Chicago, 
and his doom is certain.” : 

“Nay! nay! not that; thoggh I would kill 
the body I would not slay his soul." And the 
lady crossed herself with holy horror. 


Steeple-chasing is to proper bold riding what 
foolhardiness is to courage: it proves nothing 
except that the chaser is in want o! sensation, 
and that he has brains not so much worth 
taking care of as those of other men. 


The desire of power in excess caused the 
angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in ex- 
cess caused man to fall; but in charity there is 
no excess, neither can angel or man come in 
danger by it. 


A man with knowledge, but without energy, 
is a house furnished, but not inhabited; a man 
with energy, but no knowledge, a house dwelt 
in, but unfarnished. 


One of the greatest of serious delights that 
can move a child’s heart is the conviction that 
the father is above the common stamp of men, 
and is honored by some fine quality that the 
others are not so happy as to possess. 


, 

A man, in telling about a wonderful parrot 
hanging from a cage in the window of a bette: 
which he had often passed, said: “It qries 
‘Stop thief’*so naturally that, every time I 
hear it, I always stop !’” 


A “Down-East’’ Yankee has recently in- 
vented a rat exterminator, consisting of a sort 
of powder snuff. The animal jerks his head 


off the third sneeze ! 


No man wy to enjoy what is too for 
him ; he should make himself worthy of it, and 
rise to its level. 


Those men who are of the noblest disposi- 
tions think themselves the happiest, when others 
share their happiness with them. 


The false gentleman almost bows the true out 
of the world. He contrives so to address his 
companions as eivilly to exclude all others from 
his discourse, and make them feel excluded. 


Few parents like to be told of the faults of a 
child. The reason is obvious. All faults are 
either hereditary or educatiogjal ; and, in either 
case, to point a finger at a child is, indirectly, 
to reprove the parent. 


‘‘A tailor is the ninth part of a man,” said 
a would-be wit in the presence of a knight of 
the shears. ‘ But,’’ responded the latter, ‘‘a 
fool is no part at all.” 


It is the highest duty, privilege and pleas- 
ure for great men to earn what they possess, 
te work their own way through life, to be the 


architect of their own fortunes. 


A party of epicures dined ther at a ho- 
tel. After they had drank as quan- 
tity of wine, they called for their reckoning. 
“It is absolutely impossible that we four men 
drank so much,” stammered one. “ You are 
quite right,” replied the waiter ;’’ but you for- 
get the three under the table.” 

a to 

Honorazeness or Lasor.—I honor the toil- 
worn craftsman, who with earth-made imple- 
ment laboriously conquers the earth, and makes 
her man’s. Venerable to meis the hard hand— 
crooked, coarse—whervin, notwithstanding, lies 
@ cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the 
sceptre of this planet. Venerable, too, is the 
rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled with 
its rade intelligence ; for it is the face of a man 
es manlike. Qh, but the more venerable 
for thy rudeness, and even because we must 
pity as well as love thee! hardly-entreated 

rother! For us was thy back so bent; for 
us were thy straight limbs and fingers so de- 
formed ; thou wert our congoript, on whom the 
lot fell, and, fighting our battles, wert so 
marred. Forin thee, too, lay a God-created 
form, but it was not to be unfolded ; encrusted 
must it stand with the thick adhesions and de- 
facements of labor, and thy body was not to 
know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on ; 


h th t 
in thy duty, be out of it who ma ; thou tolleat done-- 
tx A Sige 


for the altogether indispe 
bread. — Carlyle. 
lly LT Ae — 
Frequent Prayer.—Bishop Taylor beauti- 
fully remarks : i 
the day and the bolt 
But as the clouds drop the early dew, and the 
- ing — the ares ze it would not 
nm t 
double falling of t dew’, Ho pcr fie 
shower, at certain seasons, did supply the rest, 
so the customary devotion of i 
day. is the falling 
dew ; but if you will 


works of em 
times, ant let 3 them 


daily 
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imguew romemt in Farmers’ Homes. 


There hafbeen a very great change for the 
better in the homes of all classes of our peo- 
ple within the last thirty re. We think 
quite a large share of this improvement is found 
in the strictly rural districts, and is fairly the 
result of the opportunities privileges of 

icultural life. The average rural parish is 
the equal of the city parish in intelligence, in 
good morals, and piety. Social life has not 
so much show and brilliancy, but quite as much 
solid happiness. The children eoming up in 
the country have a much better chance of sound 
health, of a good education, and of @ useful 
career iu life. ‘The division of labor, brought 
about by the introduction of manufactures, has 
blest the farmer almost as much as any other 
class. He no longer provides his own clothing 
or makes his own furniture. He can bu 
cheaper. The thrifty farmer in the older States 
has an architect to build bis house, and there 
is taste displayed in the building and in its 
surroundings. He knows a g deal about 
fruits and fluyers, and what he does not know 
his wife or daughter does. The flower border 
is quite up to the town standard. The uphol- 
stery may not be quite so attractive, but the 
floors are carpeted, and the windows have blinds 
and curtains quite enough for cheerfulness and 
health. The table is neatly spread, and the 
chinaware and other appointments come from 
the same manufactories that furnish city homes. 
The cookery, especially that part of it fur- 
nished by the mistress of the mansion, is above 
the average in cities. Pianos and melodeons 
are very common, and the same songs are heard 
there as in the town. and they are sung about 
as well. Professional singers do not go to the 
country for their audiences, but the country 
comes to them and farnishes a fair shane of 
their appreciative listeners and admirers. There 
is leisure in the country, time for reading and 
reflection, plenty of newspapers and magazine., 
and the village —— its numerous patrons 
in farmers’ homes. Farm life in this age of 
railroads and steamers is quite different from 
the life led by our fathers. It moves in the 
right direction. 

CARE OF POULTRY IN WINTER. 

Very few persons pay necessary attention 
pouty in wladad, although at this season they 
require constant care. A poultry-house, to be 
quite warm, should be constracted with double 
walls and roof like an ice-house, and should 
have as much glass as possible to admit light 
and sunshine. Boards about four inches wide 
are better adapted for roosts than round poles, 
as the fowls sitting on them can cover their 
feet with their feathers and protect them from 
w mar Old —. — poe feeding ; they 
should be got rid of, an vi 8 ones 
substituted. When ane tae’ lees ven oid, 
hensare uot usually Worth keeping. Abun- 
dant food should be given in winter, as without 
it very few eggs will be obtained. Every poul- 
try-honse should be furnished with boxes for 
the hens to lay in, so arran that they can- 


= roost —< chet. ayes barn ny 
given wi larity & su ime 
gravel, crushed aud shursent'a al. 


ways be available.—Farmer’s House Journal. 


Susstirotes ror “ Muck.”—Swamp muck is 
vegetable matter in a state of slow decomposi- 
tion. In the swamp the decompu.sition is ex- 
ceedingly slow ; when dried and mingled with 
the soil, much more rapid. Any vegetable 


matter may be used in a manure as a sub- 
stitute for swamp muck or ood mold 
is the closest dpproach to it. The parings of 


wet meadow land, or any grass sods taken 


the fence rows or sides of the road, laidina . 


heap to decay, resemble it closely, and both 
these articles may be used when in the 
stables; or yards as absorbents. ey will 
make mud, however, ifthey get very wet.—Am 
Agriculturist. 


Keer Ypur Lanp Goop.—We are apt to crop 
our land until the soil is exhausted or great! 
reduced—indeed, crop it so long as an profit 
can be realized. This is very wrong; it is kil- 
ling land, and its complete restoration there- 
after is impossible. It can only be tup 
toa profitable point by manure and labor, bat 
never to the original fertility, if that fertility 
was large. : 

The way is to seed down before the soil is re- 
duced. there will be a better catch and 
& more certain crop. Land should be kept up. 
That is the great secret.—Rural World. 


Young Cattle.—Give - cattle all 
comaaiia and ha een 


the spring market, with all 
corn and oil-meal mixed, and 
th e penn or with other 

; fattening is ofitable, 

they need very little Sneiiate pa long as they 
have good appetites. 
* Sheep which are fed for slaughter need to be 
sorted, so that the stronger ones shall not 

more grain than is their share, or than is 
for them. Sheep are easil 
feed” by over-feeding. 
e with vorn, and 
em on ae oa oe healthy varia- 

are fond o 

tion of their diet: Examinealls 
ice, and scab, and, if 
soap in the form of strong ends, 
fleece th a quill in 
ottle ; it will keep the vermin in check. 


ec * roote 
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Swine.—The high price of pork 
farmers to get thetr store pi phe ~Ry toe 
slaughter. This is not while unless you 


have abundant provision made for a large stock 
of young ones. Sows will eat good clover 


: hay 
and corn-stalks, if sweet, and be ke 
good condition on commanstivalt little they 


besides.— American Agriculturist. 


Domestic RMecipes. 


_ How 1o Roast an Appir.—When m 
- sick, and you ae at = ae her 
nice, a roast ust the thing. Ts 
a big red pod and tie : long string to 
stem. It must be long enough to reach’ 
the chimney-piece to the fire, and if there 
wood fire in the house be sure that you selec 
that, for nothing makes les or anything 
else taste so good as fires. : 
low of the fire must rest upon the apple as it 
angs, and you should put a plate it 
catch the juice. Twist the string up as tight 
Rng h aged os ag way, and then let it go. 
‘ou have do— 
take care of iteelf. be mg Ye 
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